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70 FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS TO THE MONTH AND 
CATHOLIC REITEW. 


Tue Subscription to Zhe Month and Catholic Review for all countries included 
in the Postal Union is the same as in England and Ireland, ée¢. 24/- a year paid 
in advance. Foreign Subscribers can receive the numbers at this rate by sending 
their addresses and subscriptions to the Office, 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Cheques to be drawn upon any London Bank, and Money Orders upon the Post 
Office, London, payable to Mr. JosepH HaGvue. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O’CLOCK. 


TERMS. 
I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 


For a Month............ 1 Vol. atatime... Zwo Shillings. 
For One Quarter ...... 3 Vols. Six Shillings. 
For Half a Year ...... 1 Vol. in” Paaswee Six Shillings. 
For Half a Year ...... 3 Vols. Half a Guinea. 
1 Vol. » «+ Half a Guinea. 
3 Vols. One Guinea. 

» Inthe Country 4 Vols. One Guinea. 


II. For Families in the Country and for Book Clubs. 


Special arrangements can be made for Book Clubs where recent 
publications are not required. 


III. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time, which may be kept a week. 


IV. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for “Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
with families seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 
— of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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CATHOLIC REVIEW ADVERTISER: 


Now ready, 


The Life of our Life, 


THE HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS ARRANGED WITH INTRODUCTORY 
AND EXPLANATORY CHAPTERS, NOTES, AND INDICES. 


BY THE REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE, 
Of the Society of Fesus. 


[This work is the English version of the Vita Vite Nostre meditantibus proposita, 
and is the foundation of the volumes of commentary of which three are already published 
(on The Public Life of our Lord). Each part of the seven parts of the Vita Vite is given 
according to the arrangement of that work, in parallel columns, and to each are prefixed 
a Chapter on the general history and another on the part borne by each Evangelist in the 
formation of that history. Notes are added at the end of each part shortly explaining 
the Harmonistic questions.] 


Two Vols., 15s. 


These form the Michaelmas and Christmas numbers of the Quarterly Series. 


CONTENTS OF VoL. I.—Preface. On the Harmony of the Gospels. I. The Life of our Blessed 
Lord as independent of its records. II. Divisions of the Life of our Lord in the Gospels. III. Earlier 
Mysteries of our Lord’s Life. IV. The Infancy and Hidden Life as related in the Gospels. 
V. Harmony of the Gospels as to the First Part of the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. VI. First 
Period of our Lord’s Public Life. VII. First Stage of our Lord’s Ministry in the Four Gospels. 
VIII. Harmony of the Gospels as to the First Period of our Lord’s Public Life. Note I. Harmonistic 
Questions as to the First Period of our Lord’s Public Life. IX. Second Part of our Lord’s Public 
Life. X. The Second Stage of the Public Life in the Four Gospels. XI. Harmony of the Gospels 
as to the Second Period of the Public Life (from the Election of the Twelve Apostles to the 
Confession of St. Peter). Note II. Harmonistic Questions as to the Second Period of our Lord’s 
Public Life. Affendix. On the Theology of the Parables. 


CONTENTS OF VoL, II.—I. Third Period of our Lord’s Public Life. II. Third Stage of the 
Public Life in the Four Gospels. III. Harmony of the Gospels as to the Third Period of the Public 
Life (From the Confession of St. Peter to Palm Sunday). Note I. Harmonistic Questions as to the 
Third Period of our Lord’s Public Life. IV. First Days of Holy Week. V. First days of Holy 
Week in the Four Gospels. VI. Harmony of the Gospels as to the First Days of Holy Week. 
Note II. Harmonistic Questions as to Holy Week. VII. The Passion of our Lord. VIII. The 
Passion in the Four Gospels. IX. Harmony of the Gospels as to the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Note III. Harmonistic Questions as to the Passion. X. Resurrection and Ascension of 
our Lord. XI. Resurrection and Ascension in the Four Gospels. XII, Harmony of the Gospels 
as to the Resurrection and Ascension. Note IV, Harmonistic Questions as to the Resurrection and 


Ascension. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Quarterly Series. 


1872. 


1. The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. 
By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Vol. I. 
Third edition. ice 75. 6d. 


2. The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de 
Chantal. By Emily Bowles. With Preface 
by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Second 
edition. Price 55. 6d. 


The History of the Sacred Passion. By 
Father Luis de la Palma, of the Society of 
esus. ee from the Spanish. With 
face by the Rev. H. ‘J Coleridge, S.J. 
Third edition. Price 7s. 


4. Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By 
the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Vol. II. 
Third edition. © Price ros. 6d. 


1873. 
Lérne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of 
Chlovis. By J.C. Bateman. 6s. 6d. 

6. The Life of Dota Luisa de Carvajal. By 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 6s. 

The Life of the Blessed + gt Berchmans. 

By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J. 

. The Life of the Blessed Peter ilies First 
Companion of St. Ignatius Loyola. From 
the Italian of Father Boero. With Preface 
by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 6s. 6d. 


1874. 


9. The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An 


Old English version. Edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 6s. 

10. The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. 
By Helen Ram. With Preface by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 55. 


11. Zhe Prisoners of the Temple; or, Dis- 
crowned and Crowned. By M. O'C. Morris. 
With Preface by the mae H. J. Coleridge, 
S.J. 45. 6d, 

12. = “4 Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

l. I. ‘‘ The Ministry of St. John Baptist.” 
By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Second 
edition. 6s. 6d. 


1875. 


13. The Story v3 St. Stanislaus Kostka. Edited 
by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 35. 6d. 


14. The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Vol. II. ‘‘ The Preaching of the Beatitudes.” 
By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Price 
6s. 6d. 


15. Zhe Chronicle of St. Antony of Padua, 
‘‘The Eldest Son of St. Francis." Edited 
by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. In Four 
Books. Price 5s. 6d. 


The a of Be 4 Pius the Seventh. By 
M. Allies. 6s. 


16, 


1876, 


17. The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Vol. III. ‘*The Sermon on the Mount.” 
By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Price 
6s. 6d. 


18. 42 English Carmelite. By Father Thomas 
Hunter, S.J. Price 6s. 


19. The Life of our fit By the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. 


20. The Life of our Life. bapa Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. Vol. II. e two vols., - 


The following Volumes are in preparation— 


The Expulsion of the Society of Jesus from Portugal and the 
Portuguese dominions. From documents hitherto unpublished By the Rev. 
ALFRED WELD. (This volume will form the First Part of the General History 


of the Suppression of the Society.) 


The Lives of Lady Falkland and Lady Buckingham. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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EpITED BY FATHER Morris, S.J. 


Now ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


THE TROUBLES, OF OUR CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS, related by themselves; from the Original 


Manuscripts. 
Third Series. 


Relating to the persecution in the North of England, 
and chiefly at York. 


CONTENTS: 

I. An ANCIENT EpIToR’s NOTE-BOOK. 

II. A YORKSHIRE RECUSANT’S RELATION. 

III. FarHeR RicHARD ON PERSECUTION IN THE 
NORTH. 

IV. Nores By A PRISONER IN OUSEBRIDGE KIDCOTE. 

V. Mr. JoHN Musn’s LirE OF MARGARET CLITHEROW. 

VI. FATHER POLLARD’s RECOLLECTIONS OF THE YORKSHIRE 
MISSION. 


THE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS, related by themselves; from hitherto unpublished 
Manuscripts. First SERIES, 1873. Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
. MoTrHER MARGARET CLEMENT AND THE CARTHUSIAN 
THE IMPRISONMENT OF FRANCIS TREGIAN. 
. FATHER TESIMOND’s LANDING IN ENGLAND. 
FATHER RICHARD BLOUNT AND SCOTNEY CASTLE. 
. THE BABTHORPES OF BABTHORPE. 
Str. Monica’s CONVENT IN WAR, PESTILENCE, AND POVERTY. 
THE VENETIAN AMBASSADOR’S CHAPLAIN. 
THE SouTHCOTE FAMILY. 
. THE TICHBORNES OF TICHBORNE HOUSE. 


Lal 


Father Morris is doing really good work by his researches among the 
records in public archives and in private hands, and his Zroudles of our 
Catholic Forefathers promises to contain matter valuable to the historian of the 
future, while it shows him to be a man of no ordinary literary skill and power. 
—Athenaum. 


THE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS, related by themselves ; from hitherto unpublished 
Manuscripts. SECOND SERIES, 1875. Demy 8vo, cloth, 145. 


This volume consists of two parts. 
1. THe Lire oF FATHER WILLIAM WEsTON, S.J., in which is 


embodied the translation of the whole of his Latin Autobiography. 
The original manuscript, and the copy of it taken by Father 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 
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Laurenson nearly a century ago, both belong to Stonyhurst. 
Father Weston was for seventeen years in English prisons in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, after two years had been spent by him 
in the active duties of the mission. His Life may be regarded 
as an instalment of the history of the days of persecution, into 
the details of which it enters with much minuteness. 


2. THE Fatt or ANTHONY TYRRELL was prepared for the 
Press by Father Persons in the words of the narrative drawn up 
by Tyrrell himself. It is thus the autobiographical account of 
the singular life of a man who three times fell from the Church 
and who lived 2mong Catholics as a spy. From it the fullest 
insight may be obtained into the manner in which pressure was 
brought to bear upon wavering Catholics by Elizabeth’s Ministers 
of State, and into the use that was made of such instruments. 
The original is preserved in the English College at Rome. 


The two volumes before us are an important contribution to our knowledge 
of Elizabethan history, and introduce the reader to a phase of the conflic 
between the Crown of England and the Papacy in the sixteenth century, which 
has been strangely kept out of view hitherto by historians. . . . The mass of 
documents which Mr. Morris has printed constitute a body of evidence which 
no historian of the sixteenth century can hereafter ignore. If they do not 
prove that the Catholics were right, they, at any rate, go far to prove that the 
treatment they endured at the hands of the stronger party was immensely 
more cruel than was heretofore believed. They reveal a system of the most 
elaborate espionage that could well be conceived—a truculent barbarity which 
had hardly been suspected, and an organized persecution, which, as it lasted 
much longer, so during its course was more crushing and inquisitorial than the 

revious persecution of Protestants in Queen Mary’s days. All this is forcibly 
illustrated in the 7Zroubles of our Catholic Forefathers ; and if it be true that 
the History of England during the Middle Ages will have to be re-written in 
consequence of the huge mass of evidence which the researches of modern 
scholars have brought to light, not less true is it that Elizabethan history, 
from the social and religious point of view, will hereafter receive quite a novel 
colouring as the result of Mr. Morris’s labours. . . . Mr. Morris assures us 
that he has abundance of material for future volumes in hand, and, if this last 
publicationo nly receives half the attention and encouragement it deserves, we 
may look for fresh contributions to the history of the sixteenth century such as 
Mr. Froude and his worshippers little expected to hear of. As long as Jesuit 
Fathers content themselves with this style of literature, they will always meet 
with respectful attention. Give us the facts and we can make our own com- 
ments.— Zhe Athencum. 

Father Morris’s second series of Zhe Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 
related by themselves, contains two very interesting biographies. The first is 
the Life of Father William Weston, a/ias Edmunds, taken chiefly from a later 
autobiography, and carefully completed from two other MS. sources, namely, 
Grene’s collections of Father Parsons’ unpublished works at Stonyhurst, and 
a Spanish Life of Weston by Father de Peralta, a MS. from the Gest at 
Rome. Wherever they serve the purpose, the State Papers in the Public 
Record Office have also been quoted. . . . The second part of Father Morris’s 
book is an autobiographical narrative of the fall of Tyrrell, a Catholic priest 
who became a hired spy of Elizabeth’s Government, and who several times 
repented and relapsed. . . . The confession was prepared for publication by 
Father Parsons, who prefixed a preface to it, in which he gives his reasons for 
making known so unedifying a narrative :—‘‘ Albeit those foul facts of them- 
selves in respect of those that commit them be very loathsome and abominable, 
and worthy to be suppressed, yet in respect of God’s most sweet and holy 
providence that permitteth and directeth them ever, though never so evil of 
themselves, to some good end for the profit of many, beyond the intention of 
the doers or procurers, they are most profitable and to be conserved in 
memory.” This is his main reason: another follows; that those who have 
heard of English martyrdoms may understand also of their falls, *‘to the end 
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they may perceive that we deal plainly and sincerely in this cause, confessing 
as well our wounds, hurts, and losses as our victories, as all true and grave 
historiographers do in describing of any war,” and that posterity ‘‘ may truly 
know what passed with us in these our days of new reformation.” Father 
Morris needs no stronger encouragement or justification of his most interesting 
and important publications than these weighty words of his famous prede- 
cessor. . .. What Father Morris—and I must add Brother Foley—have 
already given us from ‘the treasures of Stonyhurst makes us all the more 
desirous of further instalments. —Mr. R. SIMPSON, in the Academy. 


THE CONDITION OF CATHOLICS UNDER 
JAMES I. Second Edition, 1872. Demy 8vo, cloth, 145. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

This work consists of two parts : 
1. THE Lire oF FATHER JOHN GERARD, S.J., chiefly trans- 
lated from the narrative of his missionary career in England, 


written by him in Latin for his Superiors. 
2. A NARRATIVE OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT, written in 


English by Father Gerard, and now first published from the 
original manuscript at Stonyhurst. 


Of the two portions of Mr. Morris’s volume we prefer the life to the narra- 
tive. It is full of the most interesting details of personal adventure and 
suffering, recounted in the simplest, and therefore in the most telling manner, 
and setting before us the life of a man who was willing, for the sake of the 
spiritual welfare of others, to carry his life in his hand, to be hunted from 
hiding-place to hiding-place, and to count it his highest privilege to be butchered 
upon the scaffold amidst the derisive shouts of a pitiless mob. If any one 
wants to know what was the life of a Seminary Priest in England in the days 
of Elizabeth, or to visit in imagination the torture-chamber of the Tower, 
or the secret labyrinth of Henlip, he cannot find a better guide than in 
Mr. Morris’s volume. . . . We cannot conclude without thanking Mr. Morris 
for his book. . . . His own part of the work, so far as he has seen fit to work 
at all, is well done, and we can only hope that he will some day be able 
to tell us still more of the contents of the Stonyhurst Library.—A¢hencum. 

We have been able to give within our necessary limits but a very imperfect 
and faint idea of the interest and value of the volume before us, though we 
have, perhaps, said enough to send our readers to the work itself for a more 
ag a knowledge of its contents ; but we cannot conclude without thanking 

r. Morris for his intelligent and unobtrusive editorship, or without speaking 
highly of the moderate and candid tone of his remarks.—.Specta‘or. 

Father Gerard’s narrative not only carries on its face all the appearance of 
artlessness, but its details are so minutely confirmed from contemporary docu- 
ments, now in the Public Record Office, that a defence of his veracity is 
wholly unnecessary. . . . The Life is full of interesting particulars, both as 
regards the writer and many other Jesuits who were employed on the English 
mission during the reign of Elizabeth. . . . His account of his arrival in 
England, and of the shifts to which he was obliged to have recourse to escape 
detection, has all the interest of a romance. . . . One of the most remarkable 
features of the narrative is the large number of conversions to the Roman 
Catholic faith made by him in various parts of the country, where he was from 
time to time domiciled. But, besides this there is an immense amount of 
information about different persons, which is not to be met with in any other 
printed work. . . . Here he gives an anecdote of the highest interest, as 
throwing light on the already considerably damaged character of Dr. Perne, 
Master of Peterhouse. . . . Amongst other very curious pieces of information 
with which this book abounds, we may mention the account of the death of 
Essex’s sister, Lady Penelope Devereux. . . . We can scarcely, within our 
limits, give even a faint idea of the interest of the narrative, which details so 
many hair-breadth escapes of the writer. . . . In our previous notice of this 
volume, we confined our attention to the Autobiography of Father John 
Gerard ; but the Narrative of the Plot is in some respects even more full of 
interest than the Life.—Saturday Review (two notices). 
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THE LETTER-BOOKS OF SIR AMIAS POULET, 
Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. 1874. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Sir Amias Poulet had charge of the Queen of Scots from 
April, 1585, to the time of her death, February 8, 1587. His 
correspondence with the Lord Treasurer Burghley and Sir Francis 
Walsingham enters into the details of her life in captivity at 
Tutbury, Chartley, and Fotheringay. Many of the letters now 
published are entirely unknown, being printed from a recently 
discovered Manuscript. The others have been taken from the 
originals at the Public Record Office and the British Museum. 
The letters are strung together by a running commentary, in the 
course of which several of Mr. Froude’s statements are examined, 
and the question of Mary’s complicity in the plot against Eliza- 
beth’s life is discussed. 


We close reluctantly the pages of an interesting and instructive book, of 
which we can only say that were there more such upon this and kindred 
historical topics, our history would not labour, as it too frequently does now, 
under the disadvantage of incomplete or incorrect materials. —A¢heneum. 

In the volume a us are published for the first time a number of letters 
of Sir Amias which were preserved by his descendants, and are now deposited 
in the Bodleian Library. Many of these are highly interesting, and Mr. Morris 
has done good service to the cause of historical truth in placing them before 
the public. . . . Mr. Morris has both ably and honestly performed his duty 
as editor of these interesting letters. He is thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of the period, and in addition to the correspondence of Poulet, he has 
printed a number of original papers from the Record office.—Mr. Hosack in 
the Academy. 

These interesting letters, many of which have been hitherto unknown, 
throw much light on that part of the captivity of Mary Stuart which was 

under the rigorous keeping of Sir Amias Poulet. . . . Mr. Morris 
deserves the thanks of those students of history who prefer plain facts to 
picturesque fiction for publishing these very important letters. In editing 
them he has done his work with great exactness and impartiality.—Saturday 
Review. = 

In this most interesting volume there is more to be learned of the house 
life of Mary, during her last years in England, than in any detailed history of 
her career.—Votes and Queries. 

The valuable volume of Father Morris on the Letter-Book of Sir Amias 
Poulet, keeper of Mary Queen of Scots, for extent and originality of research, 
acuteness of criticism, and breadth and comprehensiveness of view, may 
claim the very highest rank in the long array of literature, Latin, French, 
Italian, and English, devoted to the vindication of this ill-fated lady.—Dudlin 
Reviw. 


A HUNDRED MEDITATIONS ON THE LOVE 
OF GOD. By Father Ropert SOUTHWELL, S.J., the Poet 
and Martyr. Now first published. 1873. cap. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 6d. 

THE DEVOTIONS OF THE LADY LUCY 
HERBERT OF POWIS, formerly Prioress of the 
Augustinian Nuns at Bruges, 1873. cap. 8v0, cloth, 35. 6d. 


A REMEMBRANCE FOR THE LIVING TO PRAY 
FOR THE DEAD. By Father James Mumrorp, S.J. 
Reprinted from the Authors improved edition, published 
in Paris, 1661 ; with an Appendix on the Heroic Act. 1874. 
Fiap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Third Edition. 


LONDON: BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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R. WASHBOURNE'S LIST. 


FEBRUARY. 
An Essay contributing to a Philosophy of Literature. By B. A. M. 


12mo, neatly bound in cloth, gilt top. 6s. This Essay breaks new ground in 
the field of literature. The necessity for a work of this character for the higher 
Educational Institutions is scarcely a matter of dispute ; the recommendations, 
from sources differing most widely in every respect, and all pronouncing this 
volume as the long-needed work, are such as to entitle it to a careful reading by 
intelligent teachers. 

“*We give a hearty welcome to this thoughtful and suggestive little book, which has for its 
object to trace out, in a series of short essays, the place of literature in the history of ancient and 
modern thought. Commencing with its origin and its sphere, the author gives a series of masterly 
sketches of the various influences which have moulded the progress and the fortunes of literature in 
the different nations of the world. . . . But the chapter that we select for especial praise is that 
which draws out the contrast between ancient and modern literature. A short extract of it will give 
our readers a good idea of the clear style and solid matter of the whole book. . . . We regret to 
find the last page so soon appear.’— Zhe Month. 


Tractatus de Gratia. Auctore P. Murray. 6s. 64d. 


Sermons pour tous les Dimanches et pour les principales fetes de 
Yannée, Par M. VAbbé SCHELLENS. 5 vols. I5s. 


Institutiones Theologiea Mystice. Auctore Dom Scuram. 2 vols. 


10s, 
Aurifodina Universalis—Aurifodina Sacra scientiarum divinarum. 
6 vols. 52s. 


Institutiones Theologie Moralis. Auctore T. BouQuiLion. 4s. 
Le Christianisme et les temps présents. Par Abbé E. Boucaup. 


2vols. 15s. 


Expositio Theologie Universe. Auctore H. Buiecx. 4 vols. 24s. 


Principia Dogmatico—Moralia universe T heologie Sacramentalts. 
A.J. J. F. HAINE. 7s. 6d. 
My Godmother's Stories from many Lands. By Evranora Louisa 


HERVEY. 3s. 6d. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 


“* An hundred and twenty stories, enchanting to youth, and interesting to a degree to those of 
more mature age.” 
‘* Without doubt the most engaging tales that we have had placed before us for many years.” 
‘**Children, aye mothers, and those interested in the early years of childhood, will hail with 
delight so rich a treasure as Mrs. Hervey has placed before us.” 
Conferences on the Spiritual Life. By Pere ve Ravicnan, S.J. 
Translated by Mrs. ABEL RAM. 5s. 
Devotion to our Lady in North America. By Rev. Father Xavier 
D. MACLEOD. 7s. 6d. 
Music of the Society of St. Cecilia. For list, see R. Washbourne’s 
Selected Catalogue for January and February. 
All the Publications of M. Pustet kept in stock. Also a selection 
from all the chief foreign publishers. Those not in stock shall be procured. 


LONDON: R. WASHBOURNE, 18, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BURNS & OATES’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Volumes (the 19th and 20th) of ‘*Quarterly Series.” 


The Life of our Life. The Harmony of the Gospels, arranged 
with Introductory and Explanatory Chapters, Notes, and Indices. By the 
Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. Two vols, 15s. 7 

[This work is the English version of the Vita Vite Nostre meditantibus proposita, and is the 
foundation of the volumes of commentary of which three are already published (on 7he Public Life 
of our Lord). Each part of the seven parts of the Vita Vite is given according to the arrangement 
of that work, in parallel columns, and to each are prefixed a chapter on the general history and 
another on the part borne by each Evangelist in the formation of that history. Notes are added at 
the end of each part shortly explaining the Harmonistic questions. ] 

Also the original Work, 

Vita Vite Nostre meditantibus proposita. By the same. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 

Vols. of Commentary already published. 

The Public Life of our Lord. By the same. Three Vols. 
Vol. I. The Ministry of St. John Baptist (Second Edition). Vol. II. The 
Preaching of the Beatitudes. Vol. III. The Sermon on the Mount to the end 
of the Lord’s Prayer. Price 6s. 6d. each. 


The Belfry, a Series of Quarterly Papers on Art, History, and 
Archeology. No. IV. January, 1877. Price Two Shillings. (Mow meady.) 
ConrTENTS.—1I. Cardinal Wiseman. 2. Oriental Studies (No. 1. Gregory Bar-Hebrzus, the 
Syrian Church Historian, his Life and Times. By the Rev. L. C. Casartelli, M.A.). 3. The latest 
Life of Christ, and the Dignity of our Lady. 4. On Invention, a Dialogue by Manzoni. 
5. English Saints (St. Peter, First Abbot of the Monastery of SS. Peter and Paul, afterwards 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury). 6. Eastward Worship, suggested by a passage of St. John Damascene. 
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Christopher Columbus. 


PART THE FIFTH. 


COLUMBUS now drew up a formal complaint against Bobadilla, 
exposing the vices of his administration, and in a separate 
document he presented the justification in detail of his own 
conduct and that of his brothers. He reminds the Council 
of State of his great services and of the strange recompense 
which he had received for them; he adjures them as good 
Christians to examine into the terms of his appointment, which 
had received such solemn sanction; to reflect how he, a foreigner, 
had given his services to Spain with such hearty good will 
that he had been almost always at a distance from wife and 
children for years; and then he prays them to observe that 
his devotedness has been rewarded in the decline of life by 
the spoliation of all things. He pleaded his own cause with 
such force of argument that the Council and the sovereigns 
again, as formerly, approved of all his suggestions for the 
government of the colony, and cancelled the contrary enact- 
ments of his weak-minded successor, who had stooped so low 
as to encourage by his own words extortion and criminal excess, 
reminding his dependents that they would do well to make use 
of their present opportunities. 

This is the place to vindicate the memory of Columbus 
from some of the very many false accusations brought against 
him. The charge of cruelty does not merit special refutation, 
for his whole career disproves it. If it did need special refu- 
tation, we might rest content with the single remark that the 
most flagrant instance of cruelty adduced by his enemies was 
the execution of Adrian de Moxica, of which an account has 
been already given. 

The celebrated vepartimientos require a few words of ex- 
planation. It may be premised that upon no single point does 
the conduct of Columbus contrast more favourably with that 
of his successors. Irving, speaking of the service of Indians 
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permitted in the treaty which was patched up with Roldan, 
the self-styled protector of the natives, says— 


This, as has been observed, was the commencement of the disastrous 
system of repartimientos, or distributions of the Indians. When Boba- 
dilla administered the government, he constrained the caciques to furnish 
a certain number of Indians to each Spaniard, for the purpose of working 
the mines, where they were employed like beasts of burden (Irving’s 
Life of Columbus, bk. xvii. c. i.). 


Prescott says— 


In this desperate rebellion (of Roldan), all the interests of the com- 
munity were neglected. The mines, which were just beginning to yield 
a golden harvest, remained unwrought. The unfortunate natives were 
subjected to the most inhuman oppression. . . . The Admiral exhausted 
art, negotiation, entreaty, force, and succeeded at last in patching up a 
specious reconciliation by such concessions as essentially impaired his 
own authority. Among these was the grant of large tracts of land 
to the rebels, with permission to the proprietor to employ an allotted 
number of the natives in its cultivation. This was the origin of the 
celebrated system of repartimientos, which subsequently led to the foulest 
abuses that ever disgraced humanity (Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
vol. ii. p. 2. viii.). 


It is true that the repartimientos sprang from the feudal 
system which Columbus established, but they sprang from it 
as a perversion, not as a development. He never would consent 
to enslave an unoffending Indian, and, though he sufficiently 
shared the ideas of his time to believe that enemies taken 
with arms in their hands forfeited their right of freedom, he 
himself personally did not possess one slave, whilst Fonseca, 
with all his virtuous declaiming, possessed two hundred.1_ What 
he did permit was: first, the forced labour of prisoners of war ; 
and secondly, the commutation of tribute in gold or in produce 
into labour to be furnished by the caciques, who were to order 
their subjects to help in the public works for one or two days 
in the week, and thus remaining all the time free subjects of 
their own native princes, to pay in labour, instead of in the 
produce of labour, the taxes which these princes had a right 
to claim. The arrangement as it was made and understood by 
Columbus constituted no infringement of personal liberty. The 
vrepartimientos, on the other hand, were distributions of Indians, 
simply as Indians, without any pretence of either penal servi- 


1 Le Pére Charlevoix, Histoire de St. Dominique, |. v. p. 337, cited by M. Roselly 
de Lorgues, 
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tude or feudal service, and they were the invention not of 
Columbus the accused, but of Bobadilla the accuser.” 

He has been accused of incapacity for government, but the 
proofs are not satisfactory. Success and failure are not infallible 
indications of virtué, and if they were, Columbus might bear 
even that test, for with the same unmanageable materials his 
successors failed more fatally than he. Bobadilla was carrying 
all things to destruction when his short reign terminated. 
Ovando kept the Spaniards in some kind of order, but it was 
by ruthlessly sacrificing the Indians. He has been -blamed 
for choosing bad officers, as, for example, Pedro Margarite 
and Roldan, betraying thereby ignorance of character. What 
then shall we say of Ferdinand and Isabella, who chose Aguado 
and Bobadilla and Ovando, Fonseca and Soria? Even the 
most questionable of all his public acts, the transportation of 
criminals to the colony, had large excuse in the crying neces- 
sities of the occasion. Few men indeed, perhaps only saints, 
have escaped like Columbus with unwounded conscience from 
such tumultuous scenes. 

Nicolas Ovando, commander of Lares, was appointed pro- 
visional Governor of the islands and continent. He seemed 
a man well suited for high office, and enjoyed the esteem of 
all parties, the King and Queen and Fonseca included. His 
fleet was soon ready, and was larger than any that had been 
given to Columbus, consisting of thirty-two ships. It is scarcely 
rash to surmise that Ferdinand would not have provided so 
magnificent a convoy if the Governor himself had been starting 
instead of his substitute, as Ovando was officially announced to be. 

Columbus found at last the rest for which he had sighed 
so long. That third voyage, which had terminated to all out- 
ward seeming most disastrously, had really more than answered 
all his prayers. He had sailed in search of Asia and had found 
America. To him who had been chosen to discover the first 
land in the West, had been granted also the first sight of the 
great continent, though this was in 1498, and already in i495 % 
the royal sanction had been given to private adventure. It 
is strange that in those three years no bold mariner was able 
to wrest from Columbus that secondary glory.‘ 


2 See Christophe Colomé, t. ii. p. 135. 

3 Irving’s Life of Columbus, bk. xiv. c. ii. 

* Amerigo Vespucci was with Ojéda, when by the help of the charts of Columbus 
he steered for Paria in 1499. 
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He was perfectly aware of the great results which he had 
achieved, and his active and vigorous mind, no longer occupied 
with ten thousand petty details of anxious government, reverted 
at once to the master-thought which gave epic unity to his 
entire career, and in deep meditation in the Franciscan convents 
at Granada and Zubia he traced the connection, to him so 
natural and so intimate, between the discovery of new nations 
and the re-conquest of Jerusalem. He had strongly grasped 
the fundamental truth that the actions of men have their 
meaning and value from reference to the life of God Incarnate. 
The only thing worthy of Christian ambition was to spread 
the kingdom of Christ. Dynastic wars were not worth one 
thought ; but when it was proposed to rescue the holy places 
from the infidel, a Christian, Columbus supposed, might well 
be glad to spend money and labour and life. He was devoured 
with the zeal of God’s house. He saw in his own name, the 
“ Christ-bearer,” a symbol of his work. Whether he strove to 
extend the boundaries of the Church, or to restore to the 
Church her former possessions, whether he laboured to convert 
poor ignorant pagans to the knowledge of Christ, or to wrest 
from obstinate enemies the objects of Christian reverence, he 
was always thinking how to advance the cause of Him Whom 
in more than name he carried. That this is no fancy of his 
Catholic admirers, his own writings abundantly prove. The 
wealth of the Indies, to follow his train of thought, would ensure 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre; the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre would increase charity, and send evangelists to the 
Indies. Distant nations must be added to the fold, and Christians 
must be free once more to worship Christ at Bethlehem and 
Calvary. The grand idea which filled the mind and claimed 
the whole soul of Columbus was to make a highway round 
the earth, and bring the nations in willing homage to the feet 
of Jesus Christ, reigning once more in Jerusalem of the Christians. 

He could not yet march against the Moslem, but he could 
continue his progress round the world; and thus very shortly 
we find him again, before he had recruited his strength, making 
application to the sovereigns to be sent on a fresh expedition. 
The indomitable old man would rather die in harness than lead 
an idle life. Protestant historians show their inability to appre- 
ciate that profoundly religious character which they universally 
ascribe to Columbus, when they can only see in this desire 
of a fourth voyage the love of glory and the fear of being 
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eclipsed by rival navigators. He himself solemnly asserts that 
these were not his motives, and he deserves to be believed. 
He spent nine months in Granada in trying in vain to obtain 
payment of arrears for himself and those dependent upon him. 
Everywhere he obtained ready promises, but Ferdinand’s in- 
difference and Fonseca’s covert opposition made the actual 
recovery of money a very tedious business, for he did not 
choose to tease his royal mistress with memorials of private 
grievances. In his too plentiful leisure moments he fed his 
enthusiasm upon the prophecies of Holy Writ, and composed 
a treatise, of which the rough and mutilated sketch (or carica- 
ture), alone preserved till now, can give no real idea. Humboldt 
terms the work itself, which he never saw, “extravagant,” but 
it would be interesting to know in what light he regarded the 
prophecies themselves. 

In the course of his meditations another great intuition 
flashed upon the mind of Columbus. His conclusions were 
sometimes more correct than his premisses. The great current 
setting westward from the Gulf of Paria must find an outlet 
somewhere, he supposed to the west, and Irving says that he 
had fixed in his mind the region of the Isthmus of Darien for 
the probable locality. He was mistaken, as it happened, but 
the guess ran strangely near the truth. It was to find this strait, 
and having passed through it, to continue his voyage round the 
world, that he now proposed to resume the thread of his dis- 
coveries. The design found much favour with Ferdinand, for 
he envied Portugal her lucrative Asiatic expeditions. Columbus 
thoroughly distrusted Ferdinand, and felt: that in the event of 
Isabella’s death all his past services would be forgotten, and all 
solemn conventions would be disregarded, as far at least as 
public opinion might permit ; and that if, as was not improbable, 
he himself should lose his life on this voyage, his children, with 
a crowd of bitter enemies of their father round them, would be 
defrauded of their rights, and that in consequence his grand 
designs for the service of the Church would perish with himself. 
He took the most extraordinary precautions. He was, as we 
have seen, in actual poverty at this time, living upon his 
“expectations” of justice and his claims of unpaid revenue. 
He wrote an anxious letter to the sovereigns, recommending to 
them his children and his brothers after his death. His evident 
solicitude gave real pain to Isabella, and once more all his rights 
were solemnly guaranteed by a joint letter of the sovereigns. 
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Even this could not calm his fears. Isabella’s protestations were 
superfluous, Ferdinand’s worthless. Columbus consigned a copy 
of all the rights conceded to himself and his heirs to the care 
of the Genoese Ambassador, and asked him to let his eldest 
son Diego know where it was to be found. Another copy he 
left with the Franciscans, and another with the monks of 
St. Jerome. He drew up, moreover, written instructions to help 
Diego in making good his claims, which were sure to be con- 
tested. He also wrote to the Holy Father at this time, 
expressing his grief at having been unable to relate to him with 
his own lips the story of the enterprize, originally undertaken 
and consistently prosecuted for the glory of God and the 
diffusion of the faith. He speaks, of course, of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and is sure that Satan is to blame for the thwarting 
of his pious purpose, which will require money and power, and 
he now possessed neither. 

He prayed that his son Fernando might be permitted to 
accompany him on the expedition, and Isabella gave the boy 
a naval commission. Bartholomew was at first disposed to hold 
back. Good Christian though he was, he thought that the ill- 
usage which they had experienced went beyond human endur- 
ance, and he was in no mood to continue to serve ungrateful 
Spain. But the sight of his noble brother, still serene and brave, 
untamed by disappointment, unconquered by opposition, faithful 
to the end, made him ashamed of his weakness. He would not 
let his brother go alone, just when most he needed the help 
of a strong arm and a loving heart. Don Diego obeyed another 
vocation. He had led in all the turmoil of Hispaniola a life 
worthy of the most sacred calling, and he now recognized the 
will of God, and began his studies for the priesthood. 

Columbus proposed to circumnavigate the globe, and 
demanded four vessels and provisions for two years. He 
started on the 9th of May, 1502, and intended to sail to Jamaica 
on his way to the imaginary strait. He had asked permission 
to call at Hispaniola, but had been forbidden to do so. The 
prohibition seems to have been reasonable, for Ovando had only 
just arrived, and the presence of Columbus at such a conjuncture 
would be sure to create fresh difficulties. The passage was 
most prosperous, and in sixteen days after leaving the Canaries 
they arrived at the Caribbee Islands. One of the four vessels 
had proved upon trial manifestly unfit for the long voyage which 
was in contemplation, and Columbus saw no other course in the 
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emergency but to beg Ovando to give him another in exchange 
out of the large fleet at his disposal. He felt sure that the 
unforeseen necessity would justify, in the opinion of the sove- 
reigns, this infringement of their orders. As he approached 
San Domingo, another more imperious reason forced him to 
appeal to Ovando. He was without an equal in his power of 
reading the signs of the weather, and though to an ordinary 
observer there seemed no cause of apprehension, he knew that 
a storm was coming. He sent the captain of the faulty ship to 
try to make his own bargain with the Governor, and at the same 
time to ask for shelter in the approaching storm. Ovando, 
acting upon orders, returned a flat refusal. There is not suffi- 
cient reason for accusing him of acting with cruelty on this 
occasion, for he never meant to refuse shelter in a storm. His 
fault was that he paid so little deference to the opinion of a man 
who, even if his tried skill could not win faith for his pro- 
phecy, still for his great achievements deserved at least a 
respectful hearing. 

Of the fleet which had escorted Ovando eighteen ships were 
on the point of returning to Spain. The shelter which a public 
enemy might have claimed had been denied to Columbus in the 
island which he had given to Spain, and of which he was still 
virtually the governor, according to the repeated assurance of 
the sovereigns, for Ovando was, in a curious fashion certainly, 
only holding it in trust for him ; yet, smarting as he must have 
been under the injurious and insulting reply, he sent again to 
beg Ovando at least to look to the safety of his own fleet, and 
to retard its departure for a week. Some derided his fears, 
others pretended to think that the storm was a cunning inven- 
tion. The fleet put to sea. Only one ship, the smallest and 
the worst prepared, to which had been confided a portion of 
the revenue due to Columbus, reached Spain ; two or three ships 
put back disabled into port, and all the others foundered in the 
storm. Roldan and Bobadilla went down with poor Guarionex. 
An immense sum of ill-gotten gold, which was meant to cover a 
multitude of sins before Ferdinand’s tribunal, would not plead 
Bobadilla’s cause so well before the judgment-seat of God. 

Columbus put the ship, which from its condition was in the 
greatest danger, under the skilled command of Don Bartholomew, 
and then ran for a little haven on the coast. The storm broke 
with ungovernable fury: the ships were separated. Columbus 
kept under shelter; the other captains would not trust themselves 
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near the shore. They gave themselves up for lost, but though 
they met the full fury of the storm, by good seamanship and 
the blessing of heaven they carried their ships safely through. 
The Admiral’s own ship received no damage of any kind. This 
complete destruction of a noble fleet, with the very marked 
exception of one ship, and the preservation, as complete as it 
was beyond all possible expectation, of the four caravels which 
had been left to face the storm as best they might, may, no 
doubt, have been only a freak of the unruly elements ; but it 
looks exceedingly like a significant lesson to those whom it most 
concerned, a judgment to the rebels, a warning to the governor, 
an encouragement to the much-persecuted tertiary of St. Francis. 
Besides, the prediction was really very surprising. With all the 
improved weather-wisdom of our times, not many men with 
reputations to lose would have spoken as confidently as 
Columbus did, some days beforehand, of a storm of which to 
the uninitiated no symptoms whatever had then appeared. 

The four caravels, when the storm subsided, lingered for a 
few days on the coast of Hispaniola. The men required rest, 
and three of the vessels had been severely strained. The crews, 
who had murmured against Columbus when on his account they 
saw themselves driven from harbour to perish at sea, now felt 
themselves for his sake under the special protection of heaven, 
and were nothing loth to continue the voyage. When the sea 
was calm they steered towards Jamaica, but were carried by the 
currents along the south of Cuba, and Columbus resolved with- 
out loss of time to bend his course to the strait which he 
expected to find. From that time forward it was one long 
battle with winds and waves. Old age was beginning to 
make itself felt, and the Admiral became very ill; but full 
of the sense of his deep responsibility, he had his bed placed 
in a house on deck, from which he could direct the course 
and superintend all arrangements which the public safety 
required. 

After much beating about, the little fleet arrived at the island 
of Guanaja, near the coast of Honduras. A large canoe, pro- 
bably from Yucatan, arrived at the same time, rowed by twenty- 
five Indians, and carrying a cacique with his family, and a 
valuable cargo consisting of natural products and various articles 
of skilful workmanship. These visitors from the mainland 
showed no fear of the Spaniards. The construction of the 
canoe, the character of the cargo, the behaviour of the men, 
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manifested a higher order of intelligence and civilization than 
had been yet seen in any native tribe of the New World. 
Columbus by his interpreter made many inquiries, and was 
deeply interested in the account he received of the great and 
rich country to the West ; but not even that golden prize could 
tempt him to renounce the pre-determined object of his voyage, 
and surrender so soon his search after the all-important strait 
which was to disclose to Spain a pathway round the world, and 
give a suitable completeness to his own heaven-appointed work. 
Irving says: “Within a day or two he would have arrived at 
Yucatan: the discovery of Mexico and the other opulent 
countries of New Spain would have necessarily followed ; the 
Southern Ocean would have been disclosed to him, and a succes- 
sion of splendid discoveries would have shed fresh glory on his 
declining age, instead of its sinking amidst gloom, neglect, and 
disappointment.”°® 

All this might have been had God so willed; but if once 
we give free scope to conjecture, we ought to admit into our 
calculations the possibility of unfavourable results. The ships 
might not have reached Yucatan at all; either in going or 
returning the sickly crews, in their crazy skiffs, might have 
perished on the way; or they might have failed to penetrate 
far into the interior, and the Southern Ocean and the Empire of 
Mexico might not have been known a day sooner for all the 
discovery of Yucatan, or, in fine, Columbus might have died, 
for he was very ill. 

Be that as it may, Columbus steered south for the nearest 
mainland at Cape Honduras. He was himself unable to move, 
but as it was Sunday, and the eve of the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, the Adelantado and the captains and many of the men 
went ashore to hear Mass. Then followed a weary struggle 
against headwinds and contrary currents, with continual rain 
and waterspouts, and such dreadful lightning that death and 
the end of the world were in the thoughts of all. Father 
Alexander, a Franciscan, the only priest, administered the 
Sacraments to all on the same ship with him, and in the 
other ships the men made their confessions to one another, 


5 Life of Columbus, bk. xv. ¢. ii. 

§ The first Mass on the mainland was said on the coast of Paria in the previous 
voyage. The honour of having planted the first cross in the New World, by which 
possibly the mainland of America is meant, is claimed for a Father of the Order of 
Mercy (S. Marize de Mercede Captivorum). 
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and waited for death.’ Columbus says that the stoutest hearts 
quailed, and that he had never known a tempest so violent 
and so long enduring, and that in sixty days they had 
advanced only seventy leagues. He felt his own end approach- 
ing, and was distressed to think that he was directly responsible 
for the death of his brother and his son, whom he had per- 
suaded to bear him company. At last he arrived at the point 
where the coast bends south, and a short respite of fair wind 
and clear sky was granted. After running down the Mosquito 
coast, and discovering the great wealth of Veragua, and losing 
a boat with its crew, he was painfully toiling along the Isthmus 
of Panama against a contrary wind. 

He had now passed the spot where, by his calculations, 
the great strait ought to have been found. He had persevered 
in his gallant effort till he saw that he was in error, and as he 
could not measure the extent of his error, and thought that 
‘possibly the strait might be still very far away, it seemed to 
him wise to relinquish a search which neither ships nor men 
were in condition to carry out safely, and retracing his course 
to explore the rich province of Veragua. He had scarcely 
changed his route when a wind from the west which they had 
so long sighed for came, as if on purpose to dispute their 
passage. 

Irving mentions the incident of a waterspout which the 
sailors fancied they had averted by reciting the Gospel of 
St. John. Las Casas says nothing about the prayers of the 
sailors, but he says that the Admiral made the sign of the 
cross with his sword, -repeating with loud voice the opening 
sentences of the Gospel of St. John, and that the waterspout, 
which was coming straight towards them turned aside. 

On the 6th of January, 1503, the caravels arrived at the 
river Belen in Veragua on their return, having spent a month 
in advancing thirty leagues along the Coast of Contradiction. 
Ships and men were in deplorable condition, and the good 
priest, on whom they relied for the consolations of religion, had 
died on the passage. “On the feast of the Epiphany I arrived 
at Veragua, unable to proceed farther. There our Lord enabled 
me to find a river and a good harbour. I entered it with 


7 “For eighty-eight days the dreadful tempest never left me: my people were 
very sickly, all contrite for their sins, and many with promises to enter religion, and 
not one without vows of pilgrimage and the like” (Navarrete, Letter to the 
Sovereigns). 
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difficulty, and next day the storm began again. If I had been 
outside then, I could never have crossed the bar.”® From that 
time incessant heavy rain kept Columbus a prisoner till the 
middle of February, but the more robust Don Bartholomew 
led off a detachment to explore the country. An Indian village 
lay near the. place of their landing, and the natives assembled to 
attack the invaders, but were easily pacified. Their cacique, 
Quibian, dwelt on the banks of the river, and received the 
Adelantado graciously, but adroitly guided him to the gold 
mines of another cacique, with whom he was at war. They 
were more distant and less productive than his own. The 
country seemed paved with gold. Columbus wrote to the 
sovereigns that in two days in Veragua he had seen more signs 
of gold than in four years in Hispaniola. He determined, there- 
fore, to make a settlement at the mouth of the river Belen, 
and to leave his brother in command with one ship, the Gadiczan, 
while he sailed with the other three to obtain supplies and 
reinforcements from Hispaniola. The water had sunk in the 
river, and it was impossible to extricate the vessels for some 
time. When Quibian saw that the Spaniards intended to 
remain, he instigated his countrymen to gather in great force, 
and drive them into the sea. Being a clever politician, he 
informed the Adelantado that he was mustering his forces 
to make war upon a hostile tribe, and he was believed, till 
the gallant and most faithful Diego Mendez, the chief notary, 
felt his suspicions aroused, and resolved at all hazards to 
himself to settle the doubt. This excellent man was devotedly 
attached to the Admiral, and seems to have been convinced 
that a special Providence protected those who served him 
loyally. He acted on several occasions as if he bore a charmed 
life, and only the goodness of his motives saves him from the 
reproach of criminal rashness. To sound the intentions of the 
Indians, he set off in a canoe all alone to watch their move- 
ments, and walked coolly into the midst of many thousand 
warriors, assembled under arms. He offered to accompany 
them in their campaign, but they evidently did not like the 
suggestion. He retired unscathed. Then he persuaded another 
rash cavalier to accompany him, and penetrated to the palace 
of Quibian. A young Indian struck him in the face, but again 
he escaped with his life. He had proved beyond dispute that 
a conspiracy was being formed for the extermination of the 
Spaniards. 


8 Navarrete, Cuarto y ultimo viage de Colon. 
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The Adelantado was an adept in capturing caciques, and 
he easily secured the persons of Quibian and all his near 
relations without bloodshed, but Juan Sanchez, the pilot, to 
whom he intrusted the prisoner, in his boastful self-reliance, 
allowed the wily savage to escape. He plunged overboard in 
his chains, and swam ashore. As important hostages still 
remained in his power, Columbus thought that it was 
safe to leave the settlement, and, assisted by fresh floods, he 
succeeded, though with great difficulty, in moving his three 
ships over the sandbanks at the entrance of the harbour. They 
had to wait for a favourable wind. Meantime Quibian was 
at work. The abduction of his household, instead of intimidating 
him, had driven him wild. A furious attack was made on the 
feeble fortification, and repulsed, but only for a time, by 
prodigies of valour. A boat was sent off by Columbus to 
get water, and all the crew were murdered, except one, who 
escaped by diving. Columbus not daring to risk his sole 
remaining boat in the wild surf, gladly accepted the offer 
of a brave man, Pedro de Ledesma, to swim ashore and 
bring back news. He succeeded in going and returning, and 
the news he brought determined Columbus to break up the 
settlement, leaving the Galician to its fate, and to take all his 
men away from that inhospitable shore, though his ships by 
this time were little better than wrecks, and the choice seemed 
to lie between certain death on shore and almost certain death 
at sea. 

It was a time of mental agony for the great commander. 
Irving says : 


Every hour increased the anxiety of Columbus for his brother, for 
his people, and for his ships, yet each succeeding hour only appeared 
to render the impending dangers more imminent. Days of constant 
perturbation, and nights of sleepless anguish, preyed upon a constitu- 
tion broken by age and hardships. Amidst the acute maladies of his 
body and the fever of his mind, he appears to have been visited by 
partial delirium. The workings of his diseased imagination, at such 
times, he was prone to consider as something mysterious and super- 
natural. In a letter to the sovereigns, he gives a solemn account of a 
kind of vision, which comforted him when full of despondency and 
tossing on a couch of pain (Life of Columbus, bk. xv. ch. ix.). 


If visions are impossible, this was no vision. Comfort so 
opportune and so efficacious may easily have been something 
of a higher order than Irving, in his “impatience of the super- 
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natural,” supposes. The change produced could not have been ~ 
more complete if the voice which Columbus heard was really, 
as he himself believed, a message from God, and not, as a 
Protestant historian is bound to suppose, the raving of a dis- 
ordered mind. Between sleeping and waking, he received a 
solemn admonition, beginning with the words, “O foolish and 
slow of heart!” He was then reminded of the mercies which 
God had shown him, and finally encouraged with the words, 
“Fear not! have confidence! all these tribulations are written 
on marble, and not without cause.” 

Thus consoled, Columbus took heart, and felt that God 
would still be with him. He had not sailed many leagues 
before another caravel had to be abandoned. All the men 
were now crowded upon two vessels. Working day and night at 
the pumps, they reached a group of islands on the coast of 
Cuba. Here, in a storm, the two vessels were further disabled 
by a violent collision, but Columbus obtained some provisions, 
and resumed his course for Hispaniola. He was forced, how- 
ever, to run both ships aground in a beautiful bay on the coast 
of Jamaica. It seemed to him miraculous that being so full 
of water, they had not foundered. The only thing now was 
to make the best of the situation, to entrench themselves in 
their wooden fortress, and, if possible, to conciliate the natives. 
Diego Mendez won the affections of the caciques far and near, 
and established a regular system of supplies at fixed prices. 
He also purchased an excellent canoe. 

How was Ovando to be informed of the situation ? Columbus 
put this question to Diego Mendez, and received the answer 
he expected. He would try with the help of God to pass those 
forty leagues in his canoe. “I have only one life, and I am 
ready to risk it in your service and for the good of all here ; 
because I trust in our Lord that, knowing my good intention, 
He will deliver me, as He has done many times. It was then 
arranged that the attempt should be made, though neither 
Columbus nor. Mendez thought lightly of the danger. If the 
attempt prospered, Mendez was to go on from Hispaniola to 
Spain bearing a letter to the sovereigns. He at once set to work 
to make his frail bark as far as his skill went fit for ocean 
travelling; and taking an affectionate farewell, set out with 
six Indians and a Spaniard. He coasted eastward, narrowly 
escaped being murdered by the Indians just before leaving 
Jamaica, and returned very shortly without his companions to 
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offer to make a fresh start if an escort was sent along the island 
to see him safe off to sea. The minds of the Spaniards had 
by this time become familiar with the project, which had lost 
in consequence some portion of its terror, so that for his second 
attempt Diego Mendez was accompanied by Bartholomew 
Fieschi, a man almost as loyal and devoted as himself, and 
by six other Spaniards and twenty Indians, who were equally 
distributed in two large canoes. The Adelantado with an 
armed force escorted them to the eastern extremity of 
Tamiaic2, where they waited for settled weather. 

The sufferings of the voyage under the burning sun were 
terrible. The water soon had to be doled out to all in such 
scanty measure that it was more like mockery of their thirst. 
By what seemed a mere accident, they sighted in the night- 
time a little low-lying island, which they had despaired of 
finding. Some of the Indians had already died of thirst at 
sea; others died upon the island from their intemperate draughts 
of rain water, collected in the crevices of the rocks. Finally, 
Mendez and Fieschi reached Hispaniola. Fieschi wanted to 
return to Columbus at once; but neither for love nor money 
would Spaniard or Indian go with him, and he could not 
manage the canoe alone. Mendez made his way, all by him- 
self, through matted forests full of hostile Indians to Xaragua, 
where Ovando was crushing with relentless cruelty what there 
is reason to think was only an imaginary rebellion. He told 
his sad story to Ovando, who seemed much affected, but left 
Columbus eight long months to himself, and then sent Escobar, 
one of Roldan’s rebels, just to look at the Spanish settlement 
from his ship without landing, and to cause to be conveyed 
in a little boat to the Admiral, with many courteous expressions 
of goodwill, a barrel of wine and a side of bacon! The feelings 
of Columbus may be in part imagined. Again we need not 
accuse Ovando of actually seeking the destruction of his rival ; 
but it is beyond all doubt that he preferred that Columbus 
should remain a little longer where he was, especially as it 
appeared by the account of Mendez that provisions could be 
obtained from the Indians of Jamaica. 

During those eight months of cruel abandonment, when 
from the failure of Fieschi to return, as he had promised, it 
seemed only too evident that the canoes had not reached 
Hispaniola—for that Ovando should not try to help them could 
scarcely have been surmised—men not saints, and not resigned 
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like their chief to the will of heaven, deprived moreover of all 
the consolations of religion, were sure to grow desperate. 
Francisco and Diego Porras had been in a manner forced upon 
Columbus at the last moment. At their own urgent entreaty, 
backed by the intercession of their brother-in-law, a man in 
high office, they had been permitted, as a personal favour, to 
join the expedition, and had received many marks of kindness 
from the Admiral. Now in his affliction they deserted him. 
They studiously fomented the increasing discontent, affirming 
that Columbus, if the truth were known, was not very anxious 
to leave his present place of exile, that Ovando had already 
refused to have him in Hispaniola, and that their best chance 
of being received there was to go without him. They repre- 
sented that it was quite fair to abandon him, since in reality 
he had first abandoned them ; for Mendez and Fieschi had been 
sent not to demand help from Ovando, but to see to the interests 
of Columbus in Spain. 

Francisco de Porras burst into the cabin where Columbus 
was ill in bed, and in a torrent of reproaches gave him the 
option of embarking at once or remaining to perish. It was 
in vain that Columbus tried to show him the absurdity of his 
suspicions, for he did not wish to be undeceived, and only sought 
a pretext for saying that the Admiral would not listen to 
reason. He rushed out shouting, “To Castile! to Castile! 
follow who will!” Many misguided men joined him at once. 
Columbus sprang out of bed to endeavour to appease the fury 
of the mutineers, but Don Bartholomew could with difficulty be 
kept from using his lance by way of argument. Porras, followed 
by most of the able-bodied men, coasted eastward in ten canoes, 
intending to follow in the track of Mendez. Wherever they 
landed they oppressed and outraged the natives, and told them 
malignant falsehoods about Columbus, to incite them to attack 
the invalid garrison. From the eastern point of the island, 
after waiting for calm weather, they pushed off to sea; but 
the wind rose immediately and they turned back, lightening 
their load by throwing the Indians overboard. They made a 
second and third attempt equally unprospered of heaven, and 
then cursing their ill fortune turned professional marauders, 
and passed, Irving says, “like a pestilence through the island.” 

Soon, to add to the distress of the Admiral, the Indians 
grew careless, and provisions no longer arrived according to 
stipulation. The story of the prediction of the eclipse, by 
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which he worked upon the fears of the natives is well known. 
M. Roselly de Lorgues® reminds us that while much of the 
apparent disingenuousness and irreverence of what seems at 
first sight a mock appeal to heaven, would in any case depend 
upon the actual words employed by Columbus, no one for a 
moment pretends that we are in possession of his actual words ; 
and that there would be no disingenuousness or irreverence at 
all, if (which we can no more deny than affirm) God Himself 
had inspired either the first idea, or the opportune remembrance, 
of the precise time of the eclipse. Those who feel sure that 
Columbus a short time before mistook a flight of delirious fancy 
for a vision sent by God, might save him from the charge of 
impiety by consistently supposing that on this occasion he. 
mistook a “happy thought” for a Divine inspiration. Perhaps 
the poor natives were under no great delusion after all when 
they drew the inference that the prayers of the persecuted just 
man were powerful with his God. 

Some of those who had remained with Columbus had only 
been deterred by weak health from going with Porras, and their 
loyalty vanished when their strength returned. Just when a 
new secession had been planned, Escobar’s ship was seen 
approaching. The joy of all was extreme, but was soon 
changed into bitter complaint. Escobar departed as he came, 
without taking one exile with him, alleging that Ovando had 
no ship large enough for them all, but offering to be the bearer 
of any despatches which the Admiral could make up at a 
moment’s notice. The men in the boat had orders to answer 
no questions, and the whole transaction was enveloped in 
mystery. Porras even contrived to make some of his men 
believe that Columbus had conjured up a phantom ship. It 
must have been a sore trial, but he kept up the appearance 
of hope. He made the most of the reason alleged. It was 
better not to divide their forces. They would not have much 
longer to wait, and then all could depart together. Porras, 
feeling sure that he had sinned beyond forgiveness, was 
resolved that those with him should share his desperation, and 
moved nearer to the Admiral to arrange an attack. He received 
overtures of peace, with the offer of an amnesty to all on 
condition of immediate surrender. He would not permit the 
envoys to deliver their message to his men, but went out to 
meet them and made such haughty demands that no reconcilia- 

9 Christophe Colomb, bk. ii. p. 298, seq. 
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tion could be attempted. Then the Adelantado started with 
fifty men to offer an ultimatum. This little troop was made 
up of recent invalids, high spirited, but still feeble; and the 
rebels were both more numerous and more robust. Negotiation 
was soon abandoned. Porras with his men made a fierce 
onslaught, but they were beaten back by the noble Adelantado, 
who with his own hands secured their chief. It is sad to find 
Pedro de Ledesma in such company. He was left for dead 
on the field covered with wounds, but they were not mortal. 
He met his death years afterwards by assassination in Seville. 
When Porras was taken prisoner, the rest ran away. They 
soon sent a petition for mercy to the Admiral, and were received 
with open arms; but to prevent any disastrous collision, 
naturally to be feared among men who had so lately been 
bitter foes, they were sent off under a trusty leader to explore 
the island till the ships should arrive. 

When Ovando saw that longer delay would bring punish- 
ment upon himself, he at -last permitted two ships to be sent. 
It took Columbus a full month to sail across the channel which 
Diego Mendez had crossed with his canoes in four days. 
Finally, on the 13th of August, 1504, six weeks after leaving 
that strange abode—two battered ships forced ashore in a 
storm and deeply bedded in the sand—in which he had been 
kept a prisoner for so many months, Columbus arrived at 
St. Domingo. 

It is only due to the memory of Columbus that a few words 
should be said about the administration of Ovando. Under 
him the repartimientos begun by Bobadilla attained maturity 
by royal sanction. He had represented that idleness was ruinous 
to the Indians, and was the chief obstacle to their embracing the 
faith. A letter from the sovereigns empowered him to exact 
forced labour, but ordered him to see that the natives were 
properly treated and duly remunerated. This letter formed the 
basis of a system of organized oppression which defies descrip- 
tion. “Twelve years had not elapsed since the discovery of 
the island and several hundred thousand of its inhabitants had 
perished, miserable victims to the grasping avarice of the white 
men.” ?° 

The fate of Anacaona, the generous friend of the white men, 
shows the detestable cruelty of the Spaniards when Columbus 
no longer crossed their path. 

0 Trving’s Life of Columbus, bk. xvii. c. i. 
VOL. X. (NEW SERIES). 
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As the Indians had entertained their guests with various national 
games, Ovando invited them in return to witness certain games of his 
country. . . . The cavalry and foot soldiers had their secret instructions. 

. . At the appointed time the square was crowded with the Indians, 
waiting to see this military spectacle. . . . The caciques were assembled 
in the house of Ovando, which looked upon the square. None were 
armed ; an unreserved confidence prevailed among them, totally incom- 
patible with the dark treachery of which they were accused... . 
Ovando left his game (of quoits) . . . and gave the fatal signal. . . . 
The house in which Anacaona and all the principal caciques were 
assembled was surrounded by soldiery . . . and no one was permitted 
to escape. They entered, and seizing upon the caciques bound them 
to the posts which supported the roof. Anacaona was led forth a 
prisoner. The unhappy caciques were then put to horrible tortures, 
until some of them in the extremity of anguish were made to accuse 
their queen and themselves of the plot with which they were charged. 
When this cruel mockery of judicial form had been executed, instead of 
preserving them for after examination, fire was set to the house, and all 
the caciques perished miserably in the flames. While these barbarities 
were practised upon the chieftains, a horrible massacre took place among 
the populace. . . . No mercy was shown to age or sex, it was a savage 
and indiscriminate butchery. . . . As to the Princess Anacaona, she 
was carried in chains to San Domingo. The mockery of a trial was 
given her, in which she was found guilty on the confessions which 
had been wrung by tortures from her subjects and on the testimony of 
their butchers, and she was ignominiously hanged in the presence of 
the people whom she had so long and so signally befriended (Irving’s 
Life of Columbus, bk. xvii. c. ii.). 


Isabella on her death-bed received the news of these atro- 
cities, and extorted an insincere promise from Ferdinand to 
recall Ovando at once. 

Ovando pretended great joy at seeing Columbus, but this 
was a necessary condescension to popular opinion. His real 
sentiments may be gathered from his conduct. He began by 
setting Porras at liberty, and threatening to punish the faithful 
defenders of the Admiral for having slain some of the rebels. 

On the 7th of November, 1504, Columbus reached Spain 
in a very feeble state of health. He sought repose in Seville, 
and tried by writing letters to procure payment of the arrears 
of revenue; but Isabella was on her death-bed, and it soon 
became apparent that without personal application at Court 
he had not the slightest chance of recovering his rights. Three 
weeks after his arrival Isabella died. 
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A memorial for thee, my dear son Diego, of what is at present to be 
done. The principal thing is to commend affectionately, and with 
great devotion, the soul of the Queen, our sovereign, to God. Her life 
was always Catholic and holy, and prompt to all things in His holy 
service ; for this reason we may rest assured that she is received into 
His glory, and beyond the cares of this rough and weary world. The 
next thing is to watch and labour in all matters for the service of our 
sovereign the King, and to endeavour to alleviate his grief. His Majesty 
is the head of Christendom. Remember the proverb which says when 
the head suffers all the members suffer. Therefore all good Christians 
should pray for his health and long life ; and we, who are in his employ, 
ought more than others to do this with all study and diligence (Irving’s 
Life of Columbus, bk. xviii. c. ii.). 


Ferdinand was unworthy of the loyal service of Columbus, 
utterly unworthy of the faithful love of the saintly Isabella. 
In Isabella’s grave lay buried the earthly hopes of her great 
Admiral. From her death to his own, eighteen months later, 
he was working hard for his son’s sake, to obtain from the 
ungrateful King his money overdue and his privileges confirmed 
upon oath again and again. Ferdinand saw that his trouble- 
some suit would soon be stilled in death, and so he put him 
off with fair words and waited for the end. 


A little more delay, a little more disappointment, and a little more 
infliction of ingratitude, and this loyal and generous heart would cease 
to beat ; he should then be delivered from the just claims of a well- 
tried servant, who, in ceasing to be useful, was considered by him to 
have become importunate (Irving’s Zz/e of Columbus, bk. xviii. c. iii.). 


Columbus died at Valladolid on the feast of the Ascension, 
20th of May, 1506. Don Bartholomew was not by his side. 
He had gone to represent his sick brother on occasion of the 
landing of the youthful sovereigns of Castile, Philip and Joanna, 
and he never saw Christopher again on earth. 

The will of Columbus," from which an extract has already 
been given, is in its main provisions identical with the Deed 
of Majoratus executed in 1498, breathing throughout the same 


11 Irving speaks of the will of Columbus as if it had been drawn up in the last 
illness, but it was only the legal ratification which immediately preceded his death. 
The will itself dated from 1502. This isa point of some importance in the contro- 
versy about Beatrix Enriquez. The remorse of conscience ‘which he felt on her 
account was not ‘*compunction awakened in his dying moments,” nor need we seek 
for any other motive than the estrangement from his wife to which his roving life had 
condemned him. Any graver guilt of husband or of wife would not have passed 
unnoted, when so many slanderous tongues were busy. 
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zeal for the glory of God, the same greatness of purpose, the 
same eagerness to satisfy all just claims, the same Christian 
generosity, and the same central idea, unretracted in death, 
the conquest of Jerusalem. 

In the room of an inn in Valladolid Columbus prepared 
for death. The chains, his earthly reward, were hanging on 
the wall. Not one of the grandees of Spain came to see him, 
or cared to inquire about him. His two sons were with him, 
and a few of his old officers, Bartholomew Fieschi among them. 
The Franciscan Fathers attended him. He wore his Franciscan 
habit as a tertiary. Isabella had done the same on her death- 
bed. He was in possession of all his faculties to the last. He 
did not bequeath his chains to his heir with demand of ven- 
geance, but he wished to have them buried with him. Bobadilla 
carried to his grave great heaps of gold, the wages of his sin ; 
Columbus took with him the symbol of an earthly King’s in- 
gratitude. Those chains were very dear to him, for he knew 
how faithfully he had served King Ferdinand, and there is no 
surer passport to the Kingdom of Heaven than penance joined 
to innocence, virtue chastised, persecution for justice’ sake. He 
confessed his sins, received Viaticum, and was anointed at his 
own request. His last words, according to Don Fernando, were, 
“Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” We cannot 
doubt that our Lord hastened to receive into His rest that 
faithful servant, who through good report and ill report had 
laboured for His greater glory, to bring the ends of the earth 
within the hearing of His Name, and to enable Christians to 
re-kindle the fervour of faith on the very spot where the Precious 
Blood was shed: that faithful servant who, like his Master, had 
many bitter enemies enviously seeking his destruction, and for- 
gave them all; who, probably enough, died like his Master, of 
a broken heart—broken by the same thought of agony, the ruin 
of souls which he so longed to save. 

That Columbus was a man of blameless life, a fervent 
Christian, careful to keep his soul in the state of grace, and 
habitually acting upon very high motives of the service of God 
and the increase of the Church: in other words, that he was 
a saint in a less strict sense of the word, seems to be fairly 
certified by the careful researches of Count Roselly de Lorgues. 
Whether he was a saint in that highest sense, which is meant 
when ,we speak of formal canonization, must ultimately depend 
upon the intervention of Heaven. Pending the proof of miracles 
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wrought after his death and by his direct intercession,!? and 
pending also any declaration of the Church in his cause, we 
can only say that the great work given him to do, his own 
deep sense of a Divine vocation, his life worthy of that high 
commission, his humble readiness to ascribe all his achievements 
to the helping hand of God, his edifying forgiveness of the most 
malignant outrages, his childlike trust in the protection of 
Heaven, repaid, as we have seen, by the standing miracle of 
a special Providence visibly exerted in his behalf, and carrying 
him safely through a thousand dangers in long tempestuous 
voyages with ships scarcely seaworthy at their best, but still 
with gaping seams and teredo-pierced planks ever keeping above 
water till land was reached and then falling to pieces on shore : 
his wonderful predictions, the visions in which he himself put 
faith : above all, his surpassing tribulations patiently endured, 
and his death in deep obscurity and contempt, without one 
vindictive word, certainly favour the idea that Christopher 
Columbus is a saint in the strictest sense of the word. 

His body was taken by the Franciscans to their convent 
vault in Valladolid. They alone took any thought about him. 
A history of the city, the Chronicle of Valladolid, which makes 
mention of minute events of local interest, takes no notice of 
his death. Peter Martyr, the renowned historian, who had once 
been proud to call himself his friend, does not consider his death 
a matter for history. Years afterwards he was spoken of in 
a book as being still alive. Ferdinand, writing to Diego a fort- 
night after his father’s death, had not a word of decent con- 
dolence to offer, though seven years later he caused the body 
to be removed to Seville and there interred with high honour. 
The epitaph upon his tomb was brief but full of meaning— 


POR CASTILLA Y POR LEON 
NUEVO MUNDO HALLO COLON. 


In 1536 the body was translated to San Domingo, and in 
1796 to Havanna, where it now rests, and by its side are the 
mortal remains of the brave Adelantado. 


*.* In concluding this series of papers, we may add one or two 
remarks by way of correction. In the first place it is stated, in 
the third article of this series, on the authority of Robertson, that 
Las Casas recommended as the lesser of two evils the importation of 


12 Of miracles indirectly attributable to him, worked by means of a cross which he 
erected in Hispaniola, there is abundant evidence. 
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negroes into the West Indies. This assertion, accepted by Irving and 
by many other writers both before and since Robertson, rests upon 
the sole testimony of Herrera, who, though generally trustworthy, was 
certainly prejudiced against Las Casas. It receives no corroboration 
from the writings of Las Casas himself, or his contemporaries. Consult, 
Apologie de Barthilemy de Las Casas tvique de Chiapa par le citoyen 
Grégoire (Count Louis Grégoire, Bishop of Blois,) Zu @ 7’Jnstitut National 
Ze 2 Florial an 8 (1800). 

In the second place, two documents which have just come to light 
in Spain, the one discovered by Father Raymond Buldu at Valencia, 
the other by Father Marcellino da Civezza in the library of the Royal 
Academy of History in Madrid, seem to supply all that can be required 
of direct testimony to the marriage of Beatrix Enriquez. See Z’ Univers, 
11th of January, 1877. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
RATISBON AND INNSBRUCK. 


ONE more free Imperial city must stay us on our way to 
Tirol, Ratisbon, or Regensberg, as it is more intelligibly called, 
seeing that it is the city of the river Regen, as well as a city 
of the Danube, and so it takes its name from the smaller 
river, to which it is all in all, rather than from the greater 
one, to which it is only one of many. Ratisbon well deserves 
long notice, for it has much to tell and many things to show. 
We must, however, content ourselves with a somewhat cursory 
glance, and dwell only on one or two especial features, or we 
shall never get to the byways, which our title promises, and 
which lie beyond these highways, which stay us so pleasantly 
on our march. 

And first, its antiquity impressed us more than did that 
of Nuremberg: it seemed to us to look older, and so we were 
glad to be told that in this we were right, for the learned 
in such things pronounce it to be so, and prove their pronounce- 
ment by architectural authorities. 

Very proud are we of our hotel (Gasthof zum Golden Kreuz), 
it seems so right royal a residence. Again we are right, for 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth made it so by his Imperial 
presence, and, indeed, in it, we are told, no less a hero than 
Don John of Austria was born. At one corner of the vast 
edifice rises'a lofty tower: a very different construction, be 
it understood, from those airy flights of fancy which decorate 
modern Gothic mansions. A massive square tower it is, of 
six stories, and crowned by a noble battlement. A smaller 
tower rises in the middle of the grand front, and forms com- 
fortable oriel windows in the rooms above, from one of which 
we command a view over the broad square in front, the Hetdeplatz, 
or Heathen’s Square. But why is it so called? we inquire, and 
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then we learn what took place here, and what might have been 
witnessed from this very window by the great Emperor, Henry 
the Fowler. 

‘a The heathen was a gigantic Magyar, a kind of medieval 
Goliath, Craco by name, who was here slain in single combat 
by a David of the period, stout-hearted and strong-limbed 
Hans Dollinger.. The combat and victory were symbols of 
what Henry himself had done, for he delivered the people 
here and elsewhere from the cruel tyranny of these heathen 
| Magyars, and made these free and Imperial cities. So well 
— might the people of Ratisbon chronicle both deeds by calling 
. the scene of this significant victory the Heathen Place. And 
wisely did they fresco an adjacent tower with an enormous 
representation of the event, which we, indeed, at first mistook 
for the Scripture story before we knew of this its medizval 
counterpart. So now our Golden Cross Hotel has grown still 
— greater in our eyes, and as we wander along its vaulted 
* "a corridors and under its dark arches, we almost look to meet 
_ some of the departed great, and feel, even in our own com- 
4 fortable room, with its flat panelled and decorated ceiling, 
that we have gone back to long-passed ages, an impression 
which the modern comforts of the house and the attentions 
of our excellent host can hardly dispel. 

With mind properly attuned by such a dwelling, and 
its antique surroundings, we sally forth an a Thursday morning, 
and of course make our first visit to the Cathedral. It is 
7. market-day—indeed, every day seemed market-day here—and 
— the open space before the west front is no longer open, and 
— much skilful sailing is needed to pass uninjured and uninjuring 
- through the extempore narrow ways, which are, indeed, straits 
formed by the seated sellers of eggs, butter, poultry, and 
vegetables, and which are moreover crowded by what cannot 
. in truth be called the passers-by, the busy purchasers of these 
necessaries of life. It is simply impossible to stop and examine 
. the noble west front, with its recently-completed towers. We 
hasten in with but a passing glance, and find silence and 
. repose in what is truly said to be one of the finest Gothic 
q churches in Germany. But that silence is of short duration, 
3) it is soon broken by the sounds of music, and we listen with 
more than ordinary interest, for who has not heard of the 
sacred music of Ratisbon, and the controversies which have 
occupied the newspapers respecting it? It is Thursday, and 
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so there is the weekly procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
around the aisles and nave before the Mass begins. The 
numbers are not imposing, nor is the music; a few choristers, 
some choirmen, a few canons, and the usual attendants who 
carry the canopy, &c., make no great show in the lengthy 
aisles and the broad nave. It is obviously an ordinary func- 
tion, and it is not intended to produce any unusual effect 
upon the eye. Yet has it charms in its very simplicity, 
which can hardly fail to touch the heart of the most thoughtless 
observer. Not to speak of the Divine Presence, before which 
we bow in silence, there is a gravity of demeanour, a reverence 
of motion, which accord well with the simple harmonies of the 
chant. The music is beautiful in its form and execution ; the 
singers are not many, but they are evidently well chosen and 
trained, so that every voice tells, and that far more effectively 
than larger numbers in many other places. The Mass which 
followed was sung by the same choir, who, although in surplices, 
were not in sight, being placed with the organ behind a curtain 
at the east end of the chancel. We had no opportunity of 
hearing the singing here on Sunday, for on that day we were 
in another church, one which would not fear to compete with 
the Cathedral of Ratisbon in this its great characteristic, 
Munich is with reason proud of its noble Basilica of St. Boniface, 
and of the choir which, indeed, is the congregation of many 
hundreds of singers. But the small choir at Ratisbon held 
its own at least with us, and was not forgotten in the more 
imposing functions of the city of Wagner. 

The Cathedral, it seems, has been in building for six 
centuries, and, indeed, is not yet finished. The scaffolding 
still cumbers the west front, and has, indeed, grown into a 
recognized part of the structure, as the old crane used to 
be on the Cologne Cathedral ere that magnificent Fragment 
ceased to be a wonder, and passed into a prim modern building. 
Later in the day, when the marketing had ceased, we had space 
to admire the noble west front and its boldly projecting porch, 
full of wonderful effects in depth of shadow, and with augmented 
space for lavish decoration. This is a feature which we have 
seen elsewhere, and which is so effective in our own Peter- 
borough Cathedral, though there it is an after-growth, neces- 
sitated by the weakness of the grand and graceful central arch. 
The form of the church is that of a basilica, for the transepts 
do not extend north or south of the aisles. The general effect 
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is simple, but grand, owing chiefly to its great dimensions. 
There are several monuments of merit, but the most striking 
for its position and size is that of a Royal Cardinal Prince 
of Bavaria, a kneeling figure at the foot of a large crucifix in 
the centre of the nave. 

One of the most ancient, if not indeed the most ancient, 
church in Ratisbon is that of St. Emmeran. It is now, indeed, 
more than half in ruins, but enough remains to testify to its 
former glory, and this neither destruction nor restoration has 
as yet succeeded in obliterating. It was built about the middle 
of the seventh century, when the hearts of the citizens were 
inflamed with love for their recently-martyred Apostle, and 
with zeal for the faith he, by his labours, had enkindled among 
them. St. Emmeran had left his diocese of Poitiers, and had 
gone forth a missionary Bishop among a strange people. 
Ratisbon received him, and responded to his call, and when 
he fell by the hands of robbers, on his way to the holy places 
at Rome, they brought back his body, and over it raised the 
church which was dedicated to his name, and, with the -city 
itself, put under his protection. Time went on, and troubles 
which desolated the land spared not the Church of St. Emmeran. 
Then the munificent German Emperor Charles the Great 
restored and added new splendour to the popular shrine, in 
800. Two centuries later, in 994, another missionary Bishop, 
the great St. Wolfgang, was brought. back in death to lay 
his sacred relics in what had for years been his own church, 
beside his brother Bishop and missionary, and so the church 
became rich in treasures, which ages of faith esteemed above 
gold and jewels. The abbey which grew up around it gave 
princely rank to its abbots, and the church prospered, for 
men were glad to pour out their wealth upon such shrines, 
and to lay their bones in the neighbourhood of what was so 
holy. The usual fate has befallen the abbey and its church. 
The former has been converted into a palace for the Prince 
of Thurn and Taxis, and the latter has been suffered to fall 
into such ruin, that only a portion is preserved for Divine 
offices. 

It is very suggestive of thought to wander amid such ruins 
within the walls of a large and thriving city. The mind is 
puzzled by a desolation which is not neglect, and by the 
zealous and liberal care that yet is so narrowed in its limits 
as to leave so much in ruin. The isolated tower and the 
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adjacent cloisters, the great entrance to the church, and its 
open crypt at the west end are such as one might see nearer 
home; but when you pass abruptly from these into the east 
portion of the great church itself, you are surprised at the 
lavish and almost barbaric splendour with which it glitters. 
Its numerous altars are rich in shrines which are resplendent 
with gold and jewels. The zeal which once showed itself in 
the erection of these vast buildings seems now to concentrate 
its energies within a narrower limit. Anyhow, it is pleasant 
to find that this spirit is still in Ratisbon, and St. Emmeran’s 
is, in its way, as good a proof of it as the great Cathedral, 
to complete which King and people have united so generously. 
An afternoon was pleasantly spent in a visit to what is called 
the Walhalla, or the “ Hall of the Chosen.” It is a copy, in 
almost exact dimensions, of the Parthenon at Athens, and was 
built by the clever and enthusiastic Louis of Bavaria, to whom —_ 
the fine arts owe so much. The temple is built of white lime- 
stone from Eichstaidt, which might easily be mistaken for 
marble, and stands upon the upper of three stone terraces 
that climb the face of a hill overlooking the Danube. Its 
position and white colour combine to render it a striking 
object during most of the drive of six miles which takes you 
from the city to Donaustauf. Indeed, we had had our first 
view of the Walhalla from the towers of the Cathedral. As 
you draw nearer, the general effect does not improve. The 
vast terraces dwarf down the really noble temple, while these 
lose much of their effect by what to us seems the inartistic 
arrangement of the broad flights of stairs, which reach from 
top to bottom ; not in one grand line, but in alternate flights at 
right angles to one another, so that the awkward result is that 
the stairs alternately appear and disappear, from whatever point 
of view you see them, and blank walls of stone give an uncouth 
and unfinished look to the whole. 

But when the Hall itself is reached, and the upper terrace 
spreads before it, the beauty and grandeur of the design are at once 
apparent. The south pediment is executed by Schwanthaler 
from a design in which Rauch is said to have hada hand. Be 
this as it may, the general effect is not so good as that produced 
by the north pediment, which is entirely his own. This is 
hardly to be regretted, for the north end being on the level 
ground, the great work can be examined from more points of 
view than that which can be commanded only from the terrace. 
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The subject which the greatest of Bavarian sculptors has 
selected is the victory of Arminius over Varus and the 
Roman legions, the first great German achievement in the 
world’s history. The south pediment winds up, at least at 
the time of King Louis, the roll of military triumph, when, 
after the war of Liberation, Germany receives into union the 
German States which had been broken into pieces by the 
First Napoleon. What additional significance this last design 
has received from subsequent events everybody knows. 

The interior is very gorgeous, but somehow disappoints. 
It would be hard to say exactly why. Perhaps if we examine 
its arrangements we may understand this better. No cost has 
been spared, nor any skill which could do justice to the choice 
materials. The floor and walls are of polished marble, the roof 
of gilt metal, with blue, star-spangled panels. As you enter 
from the terrace at the south end, the first thing that catches 
the eye is a recess at the further end between two Ionic columns 
—an empty space. It seems a shrine without a divinity. This 
gives the first chill—something is wanting here. You look 
around and you are reminded of an exhibition of sculpture in 
its weakest form, for there are long lines of busts on brackets, 
which perhaps is as ineffective an arrangement as could well 
be imagined. This the architect, Klenze, has evidently felt, 
so he has broken up the long glittering wall on each side into 
three compartments, and placed in the centre of each one of 
Rauch’s six white marble figures of Victory. Moreover, he 
has introduced a frieze of white marble rather more than half 
way up the walls, with groups in relief by Wagner of Rome, 
above which, on white tablets in letters of gold, are the names 
of those whose busts cannot be given with any approach to 
likeness. Above these come the fourteen caryatides in limestone 
colour and gilding from designs by Schwanthaler, which support 
the roof. Now all these combine, no doubt, to make a very 
beautiful hall, and were it not for the long lines of busts it 
would be very effective ; but when we remember that the hall 
was built for the busts, it is unsatisfactory to feel that the 
principal object is that which spoils the whole. And now 
perhaps we may better understand why the result is not what 
one could wish, seeing how many—some eight—=millions of 
florins have been spent with so good an intention and with 
the aid of such great men. 

The same error is repeated with the same ineffective result 
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in the Bavarian Hall of Fame (die Baierische Ruhmeshalle), 
which forms a Doric portico behind Schwanthaler’s gigantic 
statue of Bavaria just outside Munich, which is scarcely noticed 
with its long lines of local heroes by those who climb the 
heights of the mountain of bronze before it. 

The few single figures, like those we shall have to speak of 
at Innsbriick, or such as adorn the throne-room at Munich, 
would in their grand proportions harmonize better with the 
Walhalla, and speak more for the glory sought to be recorded, 
than these dreary lines of smaller men, which crowd, without 
gracing, the noble hall. 

As we stroll the next morning along the banks of the 
Danube, we feel half inclined to carry out our original design 
of renewing our acquaintance with its shores and extending it 
to Belgrade, intending to reach Tirol by the river Save, Croatia, 
and Carinthia. But the disturbed state of Turkey discouraged 
us, and the “Bulgarian atrocities” seemed to render travelling 
in those parts over-exciting. So we give up the design, and 
content ourselves with the safer task of judging of the 
“atrocities” which Christian men committed in former days, 
by visiting the dungeons and torture-rooms which Ratisbon 
has to show, and of which indeed it seems not a little proud. 
We had, indeed, as we have already mentioned, seen something 
of the kind at Nuremberg—for these free Imperial cities all had 
a very free and imperious way of exercising their liberty—but 
here the collection of instruments is said to be more complete 
and the museum worthy of its treasures. So we go to the 
Rathhaus and “sup full of horrors.” Of course the Rathhaus 
has its rooms of state as well as its prison cells, its banqueting 
as well as its torture chamber; and, as with many an unhappy 
creature, the former is made to us but an introduction to the 
latter. So we mount with light heart the outer staircase, pass 
through the solemn portal, which is quaintly enough decorated 
with two stony heads projecting from sham windows, also of 
stone, which grin with open mouths and outstretched tongues, 
as though in mockery of those who venture in. A finely 
carved open-work staircase winds upwards to the Imperial 
chamber, grim with an antique grandeur, hung with tapestry 
as grim and antique, and furnished with an Imperial throne 
and Electoral benches of primitive design and heavy work- 
manship. We soon weary of their faded grandeur, and, 
passing through the remaining rooms, hasten downwards to 
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gloomier but more interesting regions. The official brings us 
into a small, high-walled court, and, opening a heavy door, 
lights a candle and bids us follow. He goes on and lights one 
or two candles fastened to the walls, so we find our way in 
safety down a steep and narrow staircase. On we go, and our 
eyes getting gradually accustomed to the gloom, we find 
ourselves at the entrance of a small cell, when the guide stops 
and bids us enter. It is not very inviting, being about six feet 
square, and not more than four feet high, but the spirit of the 
place is already upon us, and we obey our gaoler—or whatever 
he is—and literally creep in. So now we are in a real cell. 
The floor is covered with wood, and at one end is a raised 
step—a block, which is the seat or pillow for the poor captive. 
There is a hole in the ceiling, evidently the mouth of an ear 
trumpet—who sat and listened up above to the murmurings or 
ravings of the lonely one? There is no daylight, of course, here, 
and what air enters must come through a crack in the door, and 
what a door is it!—a massive block which is as thick as the 
dungeon wall, and closes the entrance with a thud which sounds 
as though it would never open again. As we stand looking at 
that closed door, and try to imagine what the prisoner must 
have felt when he heard what causes even now a shudder toa 
visitor, the guide quietly lights a piece of paper and drops, or 
rather thrusts, it between the close bars of a grating at our 
feet, and as it flickers down we see by its feeble light another 
cell below, some twelve feet deep, to which this is the only 
entrance. So the prisoner on the wooden floor has near at 
hand a fellow-creature who may well envy his better accom- 
modation. There are many},similar dungeons, but we have 
seen enough, and will go to what is beyond, and to which, in 
every sense, these lead. 

Somehow we come to take an interest in that cell—No. 18— 
into which we went, and {we follow during the rest of our visit 
an imaginary captive—would that none but such had been here 
—through what the makers and contrivers, the builders and 
upholsterers of this terrible place, have planned for his 
destruction. We pass on, through narrow passages and some 
iron-studded doors, until we come to the chief apartment of 
this strange place. Shall we call it the banqueting hall? for 
it is large and lofty, and, for its purpose, well furnished. There 
are seats of state, official tables, and a large screen before a kind 
of dais. It seems a grim mockery of the Imperial Chamber 
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above, and though now silent and deserted, it had once its high 
days and music too, of its kind, to which—hard now as it is to 
think it—men once listened with pleasure and craved for its 
repetition. In a word, we are at the door of the Torture 
Chamber. But ere we enter let us pause a moment and seat 
ourselves on a bench outside, beside our imaginary prisoner. 
It seems almost like an act of mercy to let him here stretch 
his cramped limbs for a quarter of an hour—as he was 
permitted—before he entered the terrible chamber; and, that 
the interval may not be lost, a small opening in the opposite 
door enabled him to see what was within—the preparations for 
his examination, as it was tenderly called, the men who were 
to question him, and the means by which he was to be made to 
speak. How many a brave heart must have quailed before 
such a sight; how many a prayer for strength, how many an 
heroic resolution must have been made upon that rude bench 
and before that small opening. Well, we will suppose our 
prisoner steeled for the trial, and he enters. Nothing is left 
for the imagination to supply but the few officials—everything 
else is there, down to the very ropes which worked, and seem 
ready to work again, the terrible apparatus. Let us look 
around upon what is still there. On one side is a lofty wooden 
screen of a kind of lattice-work, behind it is the desk at which 
the judges sat; the screen suffices to conceal them, but is yet 
not so close but that they can see and hear all, ask the few 
questions, and give the needful commands. On the other side 
of the chamber are two official seats, in which we must suppose 
the chief executioner and the surgeon—but why a surgeon ? in 
truth they are more merciful than Shylock, for they “have by 
some surgeon,” to see that the torture does not go too far. 
The “question” must not be hurried, and if to-day cannot gain 
the required answer, the prisoner must be saved for to-morrow, 
and so what they called justice will not lose its prey or be 
thwarted of its ends. And now—for we must come to it at 
last—what are the means by which the law works, what are 
these instruments of torture? As these terrible things are 
pointed out to us and their several uses explained we are told 
their names. Perhaps nothing serves better to give us an 
insight into the frame of mind which a system of torture 
brought about than the horrible fact that these names were 
ludicrous. Men seem to have grown drunk with blood and 
cruelty, and laughed and joked over their foul orgies. We will 
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spare our readers the rude jests, and simply describe some of 
the instruments we saw and handled. 

Somehow one always thinks of the rack in connection with 
such places as these. Well, here it is, in its well-known form— 
well known, at least, by pictures in old volumes, with which 
most people used to be familiar. It is a kind of wooden bench ; 
at one end are the ropes to secure the feet of the victim, at the 
other a windlass to tighten another rope fastened to the arms. 
The body is stretched by these means, more and more at each 
turn. The question is repeated, and the answer perhaps given 
—a word, a wail, a curse—who can wonder? If this is not 
enough another instrument is added; a roller with blunted 
spikes is thrust beneath the agonized being, and upon this he 
is rolled up and down. We have all read at least of the 
strappado — Shakespeare has made its name familiar. Well, 
this is also here, a kind of vertical rack, and thus was it used. 
The arms of the prisoner were tied behind his back and fastened 
to a rope, which, working in a pulley in the roof, suddenly drew 
him upwards, and then, as suddenly slackening, let him fall 
almost to the ground. But to make the shock greater and the 
dislocation of his limbs more complete, the two heavy stones 
which even now lie ready at hand—one, we were told, weighed 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds—were first fastened to the 
feet of the victim, and with these dragging on him he rose to 
the roof, and with their momentum added to his own he fell, to 
be jarred as imagination can hardly conceive. Even upon this 
there was an improvement, or at any rate a variety, for the 
poor creature could be fastened by his feet to the ground, and 
the strain of the rope could tug at him until the frail body 
yielded while the heart was yet firm. In truth we sicken at 
our task, but we must mention one or two more items in this 
terrible collection, for it is a study what men could devise and 
put in practice against their fellow men. There is a chair here, 
like one we have seen at Munich, but here it looks a very 
different thing from what we laughed at in the bright and 
cheerful hall of the National Museum. Here, like all the rest 
in this real chamber of horrors, it is at home, where men sat and 
suffered. It is a tall armchair, every part of which that can be 
used for torture is so contrived. The seat is stuck full of sharp 
wooden spikes—wooden, not iron, for the torture is to be very 
slow. The arms are studded in the same way, and so is the 
high back and front legs. Bands of wood similarly spiked are 
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then tied tightly over the arms, legs, and body, that every spike 
may tell. Here, as in most cases, the work is gradual ; the bands 
can be drawn tighter, while the questioning goes on, and the 
surgeon judges how much more can be endured. There is an 
innocent-looking ladder against the wall, but upon closer 
inspection there are rounds in it of unusual shape—triangular, 
sharp-edged blocks, which turn freely on their axes. Here hangs 
a rope over a pulley, to which the criminal is tied, and by it is 
he drawn up and let down again quickly, while the sharp rounds 
roll beneath his bare body and do their work of torture. We 
will not dwell upon the lesser instruments—the spiked collars, 
the iron masks, the boot and thumb screws, though it must be 
confessed we lingered long over each and all of them. Somehow 
they grow to exercise a kind of fascination over one ; description 
sickens, but not so the sight and handling of such things. A 
morbid taste, an absolute liking for the examination, developes 
itself, and seems to give one a kind of insight into the frame of 
mind which sustained the questioners and assistants at such 
scenes as this torture chamber must have witnessed. We begin 
in some measure to understand how people, at least as good and 
gentle, as kind and Christian, as those of the present day, could 
yet not only sanction, but take official part in, what seems to us 
so brutal. Men were terribly in earnest in those times; they 
had a stern sense of justice, which we can hardly realize. The 
warlike spirit which made them capable of enduring so much, 
rendered them equally fierce in the administration of the law. 
It was a hand-to-hand conflict, in which quarter was neither 
asked nor given. So we need not wonder that, when once 
torture became a part of the recognized law of the land, human 
ingenuity should be employed in making it most effective ; that, 
indeed, it should grow into a kind of science, and have its 
votaries, its discoverers, and its outer world of admirers. Now, 
happily, all this has passed away; we philosophize over the 
rusty instruments and the now silent chamber of torture, with 
compassion, if not contempt, for the past, and with no small 
admiration of ourselves and our improved systems. It would 
be none the worse for us if we had at least some misgivings 
amid our self-laudation, and it would be a comfort to believe 
upon satisfactory grounds that our milder laws spring from a 
profounder knowledge and a gentler spirit, and not, as may be 
feared, in some degree, from a greater indifference to the truth 
and more confused notions of right and wrong. 
VOL. X. (NEW SERIES). M 
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The train carries us in four hours from the middle ages right 
into the busy present : from the faded frescoes and grim towers 
of old Ratisbon to the bright glories of modern German art 
and the cheerful streets of young Munich. Munich, it is true, 
has its old places too, but they are not its characteristics which 
are newest of the new. But we need not detain our readers 
here, where indeed we only rest and revisit at our leisure what 
we described two years ago in our “Vacation Rambles in 
Germany.” So we will consider Munich as done, and ourselves 
over the frontier into Tirol. It is only a four hours’ railway 
journey from Munich to Innsbriick. The earlier part of the 
way over the plain of Bavaria has little to interest. The old 
frontier fortress of Kuffstein stands grandly on what seems 
an inaccessible rock overhanging the river Inn, which for some 
time has been in sight, but only now begins to interest the 
traveller. It grows in beauty as we trace it backwards to 
its mountain home. Kuffstein has of course its story, for the 
frontier witnessed many a struggle between the Bavarians and 
Austrians. It suffered for the grim humour of its Bavarian 
commandant when the Emperor Maximilian besieged it in 
1502. The artillery of the Emperor could make no impression 
on its strong walls, and when the balls struck it the audacious 
governor came forth, broom in hand, and swept away the small 
splinters, which were the only injury done. This was too much 
for the Emperor’s patience, and so he sent to Innsbriick for 
heavier artillery, battered the walls about the old soldier’s ears 
and hanged him up as a deserter. And so Kuffstein and its chief 
paid dearly the gasconading. Innsbriick, the Bridge over the 
Inn, stands in as grand a position as any city in Europe, and 
is, in some respects, worthy of its situation. It is in the midst 
of a valley which is watered by the Inn and the Sill, and is 
surrounded by hills. But to appreciate this, we must bear in 
mind that the valley is nearly two thousand feet above sea-level, 
and that the hills are Tirolese mountains some six thousand 
feet higher. So Innsbriick is shut in by such lofty mountains 
that they seem to close in upon, as though they would over- 
whelm it. It is only when we leave the windows of our com- 
fortable Tiroler Hof, where we have been feasting our eyes 
upon the grand mountain range seemingly so close at hand, 
and turn our faces boldly to climb the heights that we find 
how far distant they really are. So we restrain our ardour and 
limit our climb to a less lofty summit and select, under advice, 
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but without a guide, the Lanzerkipfl (the Spear-head), some 
three thousand feet high. But the mountain spirit comes over 
us as we climb these lower heights, and our bolder scheme 
revives at our first success, and on we go to the finest point 
of view near Innsbriick, and make for the Patscherkofl, seven 
thousand three hundred and fifty feet high and twelve miles 
from the city. We did not know these numbers when we 
started, but on we went beyond our first stand-point. Every- 
thing now is on a larger scale: the sweeps of valley and the 
sharp ascents grow with the grandeur of the scene ; but over all, 
with its sweet influence, comes the best and noblest characteristic 
of Catholic Tirol, its religious symbolism. We pause on a 
broad upper road—for in these parts the uplands, which rise 
rapidly some thousands of feet above the plains, have their 
villages and roads, which give no sign of their elevation, and 
which perhaps are overhung by similar places at a still higher 
level—and while we hesitate as to our route, a wayside chapel 
invites to prayer: it is the first Station of the Cross, so we 
know it is our guide-post to the Holy Well above ; the Healigen- 
wasser, a celebrated shrine of our Blessed Lady. The ascent 
by a forest path is steep, and if it necessitates rest, here 
are the successive Stations with their suggestive pictures, and 
still more suggestive well-worn kneeling forms, to point the spot 
and the shape in which it may best be taken. Somehow the 
steep ascent loses its troublesomeness, and we reach the Holy 
Water and its little church with plenty of energy for the coming 
work. But the same principle which gave feast days a double 
meaning, and brought traders to every village on its patron days, 
has planted here, beside the simple church and its holy spring, 
a modest little inn ; so that pilgrims may “rest and pray,” and 
perhaps temper the coldness of the water with some of the 
scarcely less simple wine of the country. So we follow the 
local custom and enjoy the privilege of the place. 

But now our real work commences, and for more than three 
hours our upward way is through a sufficiently dense but very 
beautiful forest under the guidance of a civil shepherd, who 
is going home to the heights above and will see us at any rate 
to the door of his own chalet. This is a useful hint that he will 
not return with us; and so we note the chief points as best we 
may, though, as it turned out, to little purpose. At last the 
forest is past and the wide bare head, the muddy head, if we 
are to believe its name (Patscherkof/), rises before us: in time 
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we come to our guide’s residence, a double chalet, one for 
himself and his brother and the other for the cattle below and 
the fodder above; and we are to be hospitably entertained 
with milk. Our friend shouts in the high key which is so 
distressing when close at hand, but musical enough when 
softened by distance; but alas! he shouts in vain. We find 
the house locked up and of course with it the milk. We give 
a small gratuity, but it seems so large to the “frugal swain,” 
that he insists upon going to the top with us, and holds out 
fresh promise of milk on our return, as his brother cannot be 
far off. So on we go again and soon meet the wanderer, who 
is carrying a small forest on his back, not winter fuel, for no 
one lives up here in the winter, but summer supply, which here 
is never unseasonable, as well for warmth as for boiling purposes, 
for cooking means boiling only. On our return the brother has 
everything ready for our entertainment, which indeed is simply 
two bowls of milk; perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
two broad and deep dishes of milk, filled so full that it requires 
no little skill to empty them into our mouths and not over our 
clothes, for in truth we do empty them. The hosts are too 
polite—too truly nature’s gentlemen—to be sarcastic ; but could 
they really mean it when they offered a fresh supply? If any 
reader thinks we make too much of this milk in one sense and 
too little of it in another, if he would test his own capacity for 
consumption and enjoyment of this glorious beverage, let him 
climb the Patscherkofl on a sunny afternoon and get hospitably 
entertained by our good friends near its summit. 

Our path downwards is, of course, soon lost, and in so wide 
an expanse of forest it is wasting time to seek for it, so, like 
mariners, we take the bearings of the unknown regions and work 
downwards. Down a gully, a dried up course of a winter torrent, 
however direct may be its path, is neither pleasant nor expedi- 
tious travelling. The stream which rushes down it is not a 
safe example to follow, and so what is a good road for the water 
is a bad one for the tourist. However down we go, and as we 
expect in time find ourselves at the bottom. But then this 
is only a step in the right direction, and there are several giant 
steps before the valley of the Inn is reached. And now we 
find that we are out in our reckoning, and have not come down 
the right side of the mountain. This error must be at once 
corrected, otherwise it will grow as we advance. So again we 
find ourselves in a broad well gravelled road, which seems more 
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like the well kept drive of a park than a mountain way; and 
indeed it bears so close a resemblance to the one out of which 
we turned at the wayside chapel, where the Stations began, that 
we boldly follow it, and after some miles find ourselves where 
we quitted it for Heiligenwasser. It is late before we re-appear 
~at the Tiroler Hof, and high are the encomiums passed upon 
us for the performances of the day. We congratulate ourselves 
upon our first walk in Tirol, and see in prospect much “ pleasure 
and recreation.” 

The principal attraction, the chief lion of Innsbriick, is the 
tomb of the Emperor Maximilian the First ; in which, however, 
the Emperor was not buried. The church and cenotaph, as it 
must be called, were ordered in the Emperor's will and were 
executed, but Maximilian reposes near Vienna. The church 
is not worth visiting, at any rate on its own account; indeed, 
it fails in the most essential requirement, for it is not large 
enough for the tomb and its strange accessories. It crowds 
up the tomb, we had almost said the shrine, so much does 
it appear like one in its position and magnificence; so that 
the whole has the appearance of a temporary arrangement, to 
which the knowledge of the emptiness of the tomb contributes. 
One wonders when they will all be packed up and sent on to 
their destination. 

Now this is the more to be regretted, because there is work 
here, both minute and massive, which perhaps has scarcely its 
parallel elsewhere. On a lofty sarcophagus, in the middle of the 
church, kneels Maximilian, a fine bronze statue, with the face 
turned towards the altar. The tomb is ornamented with twenty- 
four of the most extraordinary bas-reliefs we have ever seen. 
They are carved in Carrara marble by Colin of Mechlin, and 
represent in regular series the principal events in the Emperor's 
life. The wonder in them is the delicacy and minute finish of 
the work. No cameo can be more carefully wrought. Every 
figure—and each picture is full of them—is elaborated with 
a loving care, as though it stood alone as a work of art. The 
Emperor, of course, appears in each ; but as the series goes on, 
the well-marked countenance grows older, so that the date might 
almost be supplied, certainly the order of successions, from this 
figure alone. And then the background is equally worked out : 
trees, houses, mountains, the very clouds are there, as a missal 
painter might have finished them, but with a freedom of drawing 
and an accuracy of perspective which he could never command. 
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As though in contrast to the minute scale on which these 
wonderful works are finished, there stand around the tomb, 
half on each side, at some distance from it, and like attendants 
at the royal grave, some twenty-eight gigantic bronze statues of 
the great men of past times. Each colossal figure stands by 
itself, but perhaps to harmonize the whole into one group, all 
are in the elaborate and picturesque dresses of the sixteenth - 
century, in which they were cast. Here the want of space in 
the church makes itself felt. The whole group, tomb and these 
bronze figures, requires a cathedral, and would fill it with their 
grandeur, and yet one could grudge such a place for such a 
work. However, even here it is a grand work, too grand indeed 
to be much injured by its unreality and its poor housing. 

There are other sights in this church, and other places 
beside the church that make Innsbriick a pleasant spot for a 
few days’ rest; but we are not just now in a mood for such 
lionizing, and we hasten on by the wild and daring Brenner Line 
for Botzen and the Dolomites. 


H. B. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


IN discussing the general question of the honesty of the Catholic 
priesthood, and their internal belief in their religious professions, 
Dr. Newman makes the following thoughtful remarks. 


I wonder [he says] that the self-devotion of our priests does not 
strike a Protestant in this point of view. What do they gain by pro- 
fessing a creed in which, if their enemies are to be credited, they really 
do not believe? What is their reward for committing themselves to 
a life of self-restraint and toil, and perhaps to a premature and miserable 
death? . . . What could support a set of hypocrites in the presence 
of a deadly disorder, one of them following another in long order up 
the forlorn hope, and one after another perishing? If they did not 
heartily believe in the creed of the Church, then I will say that the 
remark of the Apostle had its fullest illustration: “If in this life only 
we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” Protestants 
admire this, when they see it; but they do not seem to see so clearly 
that it excludes the very notion of hypocrisy. 

Sometimes, when they reflect upon it, it leads them to remark on 
the wonderful discipline of the Catholic priesthood ; they say that no 
Church has so well-ordered a clergy, and that in that respect it sur- 
passes their own; they wish they could have such exact discipline 
among themselves. But is it an excellence which can be purchased ? 
Is it a phenomenon which depends on nothing else than itself, or 
is it an effect which has a cause? You cannot buy devotion at a 
price. ‘It hath never been heard of in the land of Chanaan, neither 
hath it been seen in Theman. The children of Agar, the merchants 
of Meran, none of them have known its way.” What then is that 
wonderful charm, which makes a thousand men act all in one way, 
and infuses a prompt obedience to rule, as if they were under some 
stern military compulsion? How difficult to find an answer, unless 
you will allow the obvious one, that they believe intensely what they 
profess ! 

That heroism and self-devotion may be elevated and exalted 
by religion is an axiom requiring no proof; but that all true 
heroism, all real self-devotion is founded on that faith “which 
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is the substance of things to be hoped for,” is not so fully 
apparent ; still the evidence in favour of this view may be 
obtained without any very great difficulty, and whether we 
contrast the heroism manifested by the Catholic priesthood in 
the presence of disease and the certainty of death from con- 
tagion, or that which, not only the priesthood, but also all the 
religious orders as well as the laity have shown in battle and 
beside the ambulance, with that which is prompted merely by 
discipline and obedience, merely natural duty or patriotism, 
we cannot fail to mark the great contrast, and to feel that 
from the heart of every martyr who has fallen a victim to 
religious devotion and self-sacrifice, either in hospital or on 
the battle-field, or as one of those silent martyrs whose deeds 
are unknown and recorded only in the Book of Life, the cry 
has gone up in its fullest significance: “They indeed have 
striven that they may receive a corruptible crown; but we an 
incorruptible one.” 

These thoughts have been brought strongly before us while 
reading a little book recently published in Paris, called 7’ Héroisme 
en Soutane, by General Ambert, and the following paper is 
entirely derived from this source, in the belief that at the present 
time of doubt and incredulity it cannot be without service to 
contemplate the heroism and self-devotion displayed by the 
French Catholic clergy and laity during the late war, and traced 
by the Author in his interesting book, from the very beginning 
of the contest to those days of madness which stained the streets 
of Paris with the blood of those martyrs—in the truest sense 
of the word—the martyrs of the Commune.! 

Hardly had the war of 1870 commenced, before a great 
cry of grief was heard throughout France. The national pride 
had never sustained so severe a blow. Evil passions were 
awakened, and the burning breath of Revolution was felt in 
the air. The priests were aroused, and listened eagerly to the 
distant sounds. They would have been deaf to the joyful cry 
of victory, but the moans of a bleeding country penetrated their 
very souls. They hastened to march towards the scene of 
suffering. They came from all parts, without call and without 
watchword ; or rather, the country called them, and their watch- 
word was, “God and France!” 

1 Our article will be a very free translation and necessarily a very great abridge- 


ment, but we shall endeavour to render it as faithful as possible, referring the reader 
for many most interesting details to the book itself. 
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A writer distinguished both in literature and politics has 
said: “The Christian religion is the first and only one which 
has cared for all the weaknesses of humanity, mental weakness, 
frailty of sex, of age, and of condition; this alone has changed 
the world, and is the political significance of that verse of Holy 
Scripture, Emitte spiritum tuum, et renovabis faciem terre.” 
Some of the priests took their course towards the camps in 
order to assist the dying soldier on the battle-field ; others, 
without separating from their flocks, prepared these for the 
time of trial. Some organized ambulances, and became later 
the protectors of the villagers, caring for the wounded, extin- 
guishing the burning harvests, sustaining drooping courage, and 
proclaiming the rights of the poor and feeble. On many a 
winter night the priests might be seen, guiding the young 
“mobiles” over the mountain paths, where they had gone astray 
and were likely to be surprised by the enemy. 

When the villagers saw, upon the distant horizon, the long 
dark columns which announced the approach of the enemy, 
they all fled, driving before them their frightened flocks, mothers 
carrying their infants, the elders slowly following with the 
weeping children. One man alone remained—the curé of the 
village. The air had long resounded with the mournful toll 
of the bell, and at this period there were but two voices heard 
in all France, the cannon and the church bell. As soon as 
the enemy had arrived the bell was silent, and the curé, armed 
with his breviary, would present himself to the General. How 
many villages, hamlets, and farmhouses have been preserved 
by the prayers of the humble curé; how many wounds have 
been healed by his hand; how many times has he led into 
his presbytery, and warmed with his charity, the exhausted 
soldier fainting by the wayside! Among these poor village 
curés, many have paid for their devotion with their lives. They 
have fallen as the common soldier falls, without noise and 
without show; no echo has repeated their dying words, and 
but too often the secret of their death has been carried into 
Prussia by some brutal soldier. 

When the war was declared the French army numbered only 
forty-six chaplains. A single priest for a division of twelve 
thousand men was obviously insufficient. Applications came 
in on all sides, and became still more numerous in the time of 
disaster ; one of these may be taken as an example of the spirit 
which inspired them all. The Abbé Testory, a canon of the 
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Chapter of St. Denis, wrote to the Minister of War—“I beg 
you to nominate me as chaplain of the army of the Rhine; 
I will accept the lowest place, provided I can only serve my 
country, and take care of our valiant soldiers on the field of 
battle.” By the beginning of September more than ten 
thousand applications had been received at the Ministry of 
War. About a hundred Jesuits appeared on the field of battle ; 
many of them were wounded or killed during the war. In one 
of the battles of the army of the Loire a priest was carrying 
upon his shoulders a wounded soldier who still breathed; a 
charge of German cavalry swept all before it, and the priest 
received a sabre cut upon his face. This noble scar is still 
conspicuous upon the face of the Pére de Rochemontaux when 
he gives his benediction to the faithful. Three Jesuits died in 
Germany among the prisoners whom they were serving. All 
the religious orders, without exception, were represented in the 
service of their country. Capuchins, with their brown robes, 
their bare heads and sandalled feet, gave an example of courage, 
sanctifying poverty, and rendering humility honourable. Many 
Dominicans might be named; the Pontifical Zouaves were 
served by Fathers Ligier and Gerlache, of the Order of 
St. Dominic. The 15th of December, 1870, witnessed the 
death of a religious of this order, in the ambulance of his 
convent, brought to the grave by the hardships of the war; he 
was called Pére Antoine. In the world he had been called 
Baron Armand de Layre, and had also the diploma of a 
doctor of law. This is not the place to recall the martyrdom 
of the Dominicans of Arcueil, but we may mention that before 
their assassination these Fathers had transformed their house 
into an ambulance. The Order of Carmelites lost at Spandau 
Father Hermann, who, unwilling to abandon the prisoners, 
died of small-pox while serving the soldiers. A single convent 
of Trappists, that of Notre-Dame-des-Dombes, supplied thirty- 
five brothers to the troops of l’Ain. The abbot of this convent, 
Dom Augustin, took the care of the troops attacked with 
small-pox; struck down in his turn he died, praying for 
France. This abbot, Dom Augustin, who had preferred the 
life of a Trappist to the world, was the Marquis d’Avezac de 
la Douze, of a noble and ancient family ; his ancestors, during 
the Crusades, had fallen by the side of St. Louis, while he, the 
Trappist, died among the common soldiers. Cistercians, Pre- 
monstratensians, Carthusians, Oratorians, and Professors of the 
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Sorbonne, all furnished chaplains to the army, or made 
themselves conspicuous in Germany by their efforts for the 
good of the prisoners. 

In the midst of this host one class of men have merited the 
front rank—the Brothers of the Christian Schools. In its pride 
the world gives them the name of “Fréres Ignorantins ;” but 
where were all the learned Academicians, the distinguished 
scholars, so famed for eloquence and literature ; the statesmen 
who govern the world, and the poets who charm it ; where were 
all the financiers and men of the world, so sceptical and full 
of mockery ; where were all these in}the hour when “ Brother 
Ignoramus” fell upon the field of battle, busied in the removal 
of the dead? On the 8th of December, 1870, the dead were 
being removed in waggons from Petit-Bry, Champigny, and 
Croisy ; the Christian Brothers who had charge of this were 
clearing away the snow in order to find the bodies of the 
fallen soldiers—they had not had an instant’s repose since the 
preceding night. Two Prussian captains were superintending 
the removal of the bodies of the German soldiers. One of 
these captains, who had followed with kindly look the pro- 
digious labours of the brothers, said—“ We have not seen the 
equal of this in France.” “With the exception of the Grey 
Sisters,” said the other captain. During the campaign the 
Christian Brothers counted nineteen deaths in their ranks. 
One day they were marching outside the ramparts of Paris, 
having at their head the venerable Brother Philip, seventy-eight 
years old ; a doctor belonging to one of the ambulances, seeing 
them march thus in the face of death, cried out—“ Blessings 
upon you for all the good you do, you humble servants of 
the soldiers! Truly yours is the true science—the science of 
charity, abnegation, and devotion, the science which makes 
heroes; and Paris and France, when delivered, will say that 
you have deserved well of your country.” 

The 19th of December, 1870, Brother Nethelme, a professor 
in the school of Saint-Nicolas, was struck by a Prussian ball, 
dying after two days of suffering. He was hardly buried when 
a young man presented himself to the Superior, Father Philip, 
“I have come,” said he, “from the department of Lozére, to 
take the place of my brother Nethelme, who has just been 
killed.” “Have you received the consent of your family?” 
asked the Superior. “My father and my mother,” replied the 
young man, “kissed me and blessed me before I was allowed 
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to depart.” This indeed is chivalry in its heroic grandeur and 
most sublime simplicity. 

Such was the devotion manifested by the religious orders 
throughout France, and the courage and abnegation of the 
secular priesthood was no less strikingly displayed, the key- 
note to the intimate relation which was felt to exist between 
priest and soldier being given in the following sentence from 
Donoso Cortes, which was found written on the last page of 
a prayer-book, belonging to a priest who fell during the war— 
“If we consider the hard life which a priest must live, the 
priesthood will seem to be a true militia; while, if we consider 
the holiness of a soldier's office, the army will be seen to bea — 
true priesthood.” Of this devotion and true heroism we have 
many most striking examples. 

On the eve of the occupation of Le Mans, January 11th, 
1871, the Abbé Fouqueray arrived in the French encampment. 
He learned that P. Doussot, chaplain to the Pontifical Zouaves, 
had been made prisoner, and he asked as a favour to take his 
place. The line of march lay through the snow, the wind 
blowing in gusts, the moon hidden, the trunk of the birches 
glistening like silver. Death seemed to be on all sides; the 
suffering of such a march, and the gloomy thoughts it inspired, 
depressed the stoutest hearts. The young priest, however, had 
a calm brow and a serene aspect; he took his,place during the 
march with charming simplicity. The ground was soon covered 
with dead and wounded ; he went from one to another, placing 
the dead under shelter, sustaining the wounded, ministering to 
those who were dying—thus he received the last words of 
Captain de Bellevue. Finally he was struck by a Prussian 
bullet, then by a second and a third. At last he fell, and now 
the body of this valiant priest rests in the village churchyard 
of Champigny. 

Another incident related to the author is as follows—After 
the defeat at Le Mans the disorder became so great that the 
wounded were abandoned by the roadside, placed in cars from 
which the driver had unharnessed the horses in order to escape 
more quickly. A Colonel of the “Mobiles” was in the same 
car with the narrator, together with two soldiers, dangerously 
wounded and shaking with cold and fever. No help came, 
everyone was taking care of himself; a few men ran by, but 
they were deaf to all supplication. Presently a priest appeared 
and quickly approached the car. “I was looking for you, my 
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friends,” said he. Seeing the soldiers half frozen and almost 
lifeless he took his own clothing to cover those who were 
suffering, and then, stopping some of the fugitives, he addressed 
them with prayers, reproaches, and promises, to such good 
purpose that they finally obeyed him. “Push at the wheels,” 
said he, and harnessing himself to the car he drew it with 
infinite labour to a village. There he begged coverings, straw, 
and food, and, finally coming back with a horse, conducted his 
charge to the hospital. “The amount of good,” said the 
narrator, “which this priest, the Abbé Géraud, accomplished 
during the war God only knows.” 

On the 6th of August, 1870, 30,000 French fought against 
150,000 Germans. When retreat was inevitable, the French left 
5,000 dead, 5,000 wounded, and 5,000 prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy. The Abbé de Beuvron, assisted by the Abbé 
Young, a young vicar of Reichshoffen, had charge of the ambu- 
lance of the church and mayoralty of Froeschwiller. The church 
serving as a mark for the Prussian artillery, the projectiles fell 
all around the wounded ; and when, finally, a shell exploded in 
the sanctuary, the priest, who was giving his blessing to the 

dying, thinking the building about to fall, invited those present 
‘to make an act of contrition, and gave general absolution. A 
few moments after, the Prussians entered the village. The Abbé 
de Beuvron, who was caring for the wounded in a shed, advanced 
to meet the enemy, and placing himself before the church door, 
tried to protect the poor soldiers. A Prussian soldier directed 
the barrel of his gun at the breast of the priest, but the latter 
pointed to his chaplain’s cross, and signed to him to raise the 
gun. Surprised at such noble and simple courage, the Prussian 
grenadier placed himself before the ambulance. Meanwhile the 
flames devoured the belfry of the church, and it was on the point 
of falling. The chaplain ordered the tabernacle to be removed, 
and seizing a litter saved the wounded. Hardly was the last 
one in a place of safety, when the roof of the church fell in. 
The dying prayed for a glass of water, but the Germans were 
guarding the four wells. The priest, with a gourd in his hand, 
went to the sentinels and begged for some drops of water, with 
which he moistened the lips of those who most needed it. The 
knapsacks of the dead furnished some pieces of biscuit, and 
boiling the flesh of slaughtered horses, the chaplain found means 
to relieve the sufferers. This mode of life lasted four days. 

At the battle of Sedan, the inhabitants of Bazeilles were 
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fighting in defence of their hearths. The curé, a white-haired 
old man, sustained their spirits, encouraged them to resistance, 
and showed himself the strong man of the Gospel. When the 
village was taken the Prussians set fire to the houses, and shot 
a certain number of the inhabitants. Amidst the smoking ruins 
of his village, the curé of Bazeilles was dragged before a council 
of war, where he energetically defended himself and the peasants. 
The council of war condemned the curé to death. 

The correspondent of the English 7imes, who followed the 


Saxon army, wrote— 


There is a man. whom, from Sedan to the battles before Paris, I 
have constantly seen following the wounded. He has neither carriage 
nor horse, but with a staff in his hand he follows the course of battle, 
and, with the elegance of a well-bred man and the tenderness of a 
woman, he brings consolation to the dying. He is a French priest, 
a Benedictine. I do not know how many times I have met him on his 
mission of charity. The other day he suddenly presented himself to 
me, near the field of battle, to ask where the wounded were to be found. 
He had come on foot about twenty miles. No government pays him: 
he is a volunteer in the best sense of the word. Every witness of his 
efforts prays God to give him the recompense he deserves. He is in 
the prime of life, of noble appearance and distinguished manners. 


A missionary chaplain, the Abbé Mussas, chaplain of 
St. Geneviéve, relates a scene which passed on the 16th of 
August, 1870, at Rézouville, to show that sometimes not a word, 
nor even a gesture, is needed to relieve suffering. 


I remember [he says] a soldier in the house at the corner of the 
Rue de I’Eglise, who had one of the most terrible wounds I have seen 
during this war, where I have seen so many. The surgeon was leaning 
over him, forcing into place organs from which the skin had been 
entirely removed. ‘The mere sight of the operation made me shudder, 
and the sufferer, his head thrown back upon the ground, his features 
pale and contracted, his arms locked, moaned piteously. I drew near 
and knelt beside him ; then I gently raised his head, supporting it with 
my left hand, while with my right hand I held his arms, or stroked his 
forehead or cheeks, as one might do with a sick child. But I did not 
speak to him, and only my eyes fixed upon his told him how much I 
sympathized in his sufferings. This was enough to calm him imme- 
diately ; and although the surgeon still continued his cruel service, he 
ceased moaning. After some moments, as I moved a little to take a 
position more convenient to myself, without disturbing him, he thought 
I was going to leave him. ‘‘ Pray do not go away,” he cried, “it does 
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me so much good to see you there!” I stayed until the end of the 
operation, after which he fell into the heavy sleep which often follows 


a severe crisis. 


Thus we see that the ministry of the priest takes a thousand 


different forms—example, prayer, and even silence. 
A captain of “chasseurs a pied” relates the following— 


I had just been carried to an ambulance established in a barn. The 
number of the wounded increased every moment, and the two surgeons 
were quite insufficient, being called in every direction. Two artillery- 
men entered, bearing a priest, whom they placed upon the damp straw 
of the ambulance. His head bound with a bloody handkerchief, his 
pale face, closed eyes, and parted and trembling lips, all showed that 
he had been struck by a projectile. Being able to walk, I went towards 
this priest, who wore upon his breast a red cross upon a white ground. 
I raised his head, and taking some water, bathed his eyes and face. 
He soon recovered consciousness and looked around him. I called 
one of the surgeons, who examined and quickly dressed the wound, 
caused by a ball which had grazed the skull. During the operation the 
priest prayed with clasped hands. After having thanked me, he rose, 
and, leaning on a fork which had been left in the barn, moved toward 
the wounded. I resumed my place on the straw, and saw him kneel 
beside those who were suffering most, take their hands, and speak te 
them in low tones. The poor wounded soldiers looked at him with, 
eyes bathed in tears: his words seemed to console them all. One of 
these soldiers had his jaw broken, and the lower part of his face 
enveloped in bandages. He was an old dragoon, whose flashing eyes, 
alone visible, expressed the joy with which he listened to the words of 
the priest. Wishing to change his position, the dragoon raised his 
right hand, cleft by a sabre-cut. The blood had coagulated, and no 
longer flowed from this wound ; but the effort and motion opened the 
vein. ‘The priest called to the surgeon, and while he took from his 
box the necessary compresses and bandages, the priest supported the 
arm of the soldier. ‘Then I saw two great drops of blood fall from the 
brow of the priest, and, flowing down his pale cheeks, drop upon the 
hand of the dragoon. The blood of the priest had mingled with the 
blood of the soldier. What had long since been realized in the ideal 
world had just been accomplished in this material world. 


Pére Tailhan, of the Society of Jesus, formerly missionary in 
Canada, had wished to be attached as chaplain to the seventh 
battalion of the “mobiles” of the Seine. He was beloved by 
officers and soldiers. In the fight of Buzenval, Pére Tailhan, 
having lost his battalion, joined the “Mobiles” of Seine-et- 
Marne, and went into battle with this battalion. He received 
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almost immediately a severe wound in the head from a ball. 
Surrounded by many officers and soldiers who wished him to 
be taken to the ambulance—for the blood flowed profusely—the 
Jesuit replied: “It is nothing ; a wound on the head does not 
hinder me from marching ; I shall stay here as long as a soldier 
may need my ministry.” The head of the priest was bound up 
with a handkerchief, and he remained under fire, going to the 
wounded to help them or give them his blessing. This devotion 
was nearly fatal to Pére Tailhan, for some days after an 
erysipelas appeared, which endangered his life. He was men- 
tioned in the order of the day. 

Perhaps the best service rendered by the Christian soldiers 
of France during the war, was to show that religion gives 
fortitude and courage. Believers proved themselves better dis- 
ciplined, more energetic, and far more brave than unbelievers. 
Thus the country finds a better protection in the religious man 
than in the unbeliever or the ungodly, and it becomes evident 
that patriotism is inseparable from religion. 

This could be easily proved by argument, but is still more 
clearly shown by examples. 

The whole army of Africa knew General Renaut, who had 
received the name of “Renaut of the rear-guard,” for his 
brilliant bravery in retreat. On the field of battle his pale, 
thin face was illuminated by an inward fire: the smell of 
powder intoxicated him, and he breathed its perfume with 
visible delight. During the siege of Paris, General Renaut, 
Senator of the Empire, was in command of the first corps of 
the second army. At the battle of Champigny, being struck 
down by the explosion of a shell, he was taken up by the 
Christian Brothers and carried to the hospital. On arriving 
he asked for a religious, and the chaplain came to him imme- 
diately. The General held out his hand with a look of 
satisfaction, then, without waiting for a question from the 
priest, repeated aloud: “I believe in God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. I have confidence in the prayers of my 
sister, who is a religious at Tours; oh, yes! she prays for me.” 
He was silent and looked slowly around him, until his eyes 
rested on a picture of the Blessed Virgin. “Oh, yes! I love 
her, and I invoke her,” he cried. Death was near. The General, 
intrepid under fire, brilliant in battle, brave among the bravest, 
asked for the crucifix, which he pressed to his lips while receiv- 
ing Extreme Unction. Then, while those around his bed were 
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kneeling in prayer, he broke the silence and said, “Yes; pray 
for me, pray for France. I die for France.” 

General de Sonis, wounded in the battle of Patay, underwent 
the amputation of a leg. He had displayed great bravery in 
bringing off the Pontifical Zouaves. Forty-six years old, and 
father of ten children, he was sustained by religion and chival- 
rous feeling. Three of his sons, the youngest of whom was not 
sixteen years old, served as soldiers in 1870. The following 
lines, written by General de Sonis, give a true picture of this 
noble Frenchman. and Christian: “ When God gives lessons, He 
gives them like a master—nothing is wanting in that which 
France is now receiving.” “For ourselves, let us not talk; but 
let us pray God not to abandon us, and to give us grace to die 
as Christians ought, with arms in our hands, our eyes raised to 
heaven, face to face with the enemy, and crying: Vive la 
France!” “In joining the army, I condemn myself to death. 
God will preserve me if He so wills; but I shall have Him 
every day in my breast, and you well know that God never, 
never capitulates.” Truly, if France had had many such sons, 
her salvation would have been assured. 

During the war of 1870—1871, a military corps was formed 
under the name of “Legion of Volunteers of the West.” This 
corps is more generally known under another name—the 
Pontifical Zouaves. The religious patriotism of the soldiers 
of this legion is most striking, in the midst of all the evil 
passions let loose by the recent revolution. We must go back 
to the time of the Crusaders to find such men of war. Their 
brilliant bravery, their silent devotion, the proud and respectful 
bearing, were the admiration of the army. “Respect is passing 
away,” said Royer-Collard ; “ but the Pontifical Zouaves revived 
respect. They respected others, and made themselves res- 
pected.” 

Their call for volunteers was heard not only in the chateau ; 
the peasant’s cottage supplied, as comrade to the gentleman, the 
simple-hearted labourer, upright in spirit and strong of arm. 
The battle of Loigny would have been enough to immortalize 
a regiment of the line. Here the Pontifical Zouaves were only 
350 in number, and 207 were left upon the field of battle. Four 
officers escaped the carnage, the others were either dead or 
wounded. 

On the roth of January, near Le Mans, the Pontifical 
Zouaves again distinguished themselves. General Gougeard, 
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passing at evening before the line, said to them: “ Zouaves, you 
are heroes ; to-day you have saved the army.” Of six captains, 
four had been killed. When in August, 1871, the Zouaves were 
disbanded, the Minister of War said, in his order of the day: 
“The army thanks you, by my voice.” 

A battalion of the “Mobiles” of Eure-et-Loir was com- 
manded by Hippolyte de la Molére. This officer, who fell in 
the combat at Epernon, was at once truly pious and chivalrously 
brave. Some days before his death he said to his young 
soldiers: “ My friends, I have Mass said to-day for us all. I 
oblige none to be present ; but, in coming to pray with me to 
Him Who holds in His hand the destiny of France and our 
own, you will give me pleasure.” So winning was the voice of 
their chief, that all united in prayer. On the day of his death, 
La Molére went to battle knowing that his single battalion 
could not resist the enemy. He was marching with firm step, 
his sabre in his hand, when he met a priest in the principal 
street of Epernon. Kneeling, the officer said: “Father, I may 
die. Please hear my confession, and give me absolution.” 
Two hours after, he had given back his soul to God, and the 
priest, a prisoner in the hands of the Prussians, was marching 
towards the enemy’s camp. 

Captain Bouviére was adjutant-major of the 77th of the line. 
He had distinguished himself in Mexico as a brilliant, chivalric, 
and highly accomplished officer. At the commencement of the 
war, he wished to receive Holy Communion: a few days later 
he was mortally wounded. Lying on the bloody ground, he 
raised himself with great effort, and said with firm voice: “Now 
that I have received Extreme Unction, I take you to witness 
that I die like a soldier and a Christian.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
COMPLICATIONS. 


SEVERAL days elapsed, and no one at the chateau made any allusion to 
Denise. Jacques found it hard work to get over his disappointment, 
and longed for the moment of departure. George, to whom not a word 
had been said of what had been going on, was, as usual, silent. The 
old Count, almost as vexed as his son at the result of the journey to 
Toulon, took refuge in politics, and held long conversations with 
Jacques about his prospects at the approaching elections. 

A request had been made to him to stand for the department, 
M. Césaire de Croixfond, who was to have done so, having apparently 
been unable to buy a property which would have made him eligible. 
This incident happened luckily at the very moment when the thoughts 
of father and son were particularly prepared to indulge in ambitious 
projects, and day after day they had gone through calculations in the 
morning and in the afternoon, paid visits in the neighbourhood, in 
order to feel their ground and sound the dispositions of the electors. 

The result of their investigations showed that parties were very 
evenly balanced, and, as the Baron de Croixfond had also discovered, 
that M. Lescalle’s influence, and the votes he could command, would 
probably turn the scale one way or the other. 

“Would he be well disposed towards us ?” Jacques asked his father. 

“T really cannot tell. He had given the Baron de Croixfond great 
hopes that he would support his son in case of his standing, but 
somebody said the other day that he threw him over, and is hand and 
glove now with the Richers de Montlouis. M. Jules Richer is the 
ultra-Liberal candidate, you know.” 

“T had better call on Madame Lescalle, and try to obtain her good 
graces.” 

“T suspect that she has not much influence with her lord and 
master, that is to say, she rules the ménage, but when it comes to 
business, or politics, he is absolute.” 

“ How can we get round him ?” 

“We can ask him to dinner before you go, and judge of his 
dispositions.” 

‘In the meantime I shall leave my card at the Maison Lescalle, 
Such little attentions are never wholly unacceptable,” 
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On the afternoon of the same day, as he was returning from 
La Ciotat, Jacques met his brother, and was struck with his paleness 
and look of more than ordinary dejection. 

“Are you ill, George?” he said, in a kind manner. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“You don’t look at all well.” 

“Oh, I am quite well. There is nothing the matter with me.” 

“T am not at all convinced of that. I have observed that for some 
days you have looked anything but well. You must take care of 
yourself, George.” 

“Oh! I shall take a long walk to-morrow, that does me more good 
than anything when 4 

“When you feel ill. What is the matter with you?” 

George hesitated and seemed about to answer, but he stopped, 
turned away, and, as if speaking to himself, said, “‘Oh, these last twelve 
days !” 

Those words struck Jacques. It was just twelve days since his 
own unsuccessful journey to Toulon. As his brother walked away, 
he looked at him in a thoughtful and anxious manner, then went 
out himself, and for nearly an hour paced slowly up and down the 
avenue. At last he stopped, and, as if he was making up his mind 
to an effort, came back to the house and walked straight into his father’s 
study. 

The Count de Védelles was writing, and said, without looking up, 
“What do you want, Jacques?” 

“JT want to speak to you about something which is, I think, of 
consequence.” 

“ About your election ?” 

“No; it is about George.” 

“Oh, George again!” the old man said, with a look of weariness. 
“Well, what is it?” 

“ He is not well, and if we do not take care, he will get worse, both 
in body and mind. I suspect he spends his nights wandering about the 
grounds. I found out accidentally that he had not gone to bed at all 
the night before last.” 

M. de Védelles made a gesture which meant, “ Why was I not told 
of this before?” 

“T did not speak about it, because I knew how much it must vex 
you, and then, as I could not imagine any reason, or think of any 
remedy for this increasing depression, I thought it better not to thwart 
his fancies. But I am getting anxious about him. He is looking very 
ill, he has lost his appetite, he is more silent and abstracted than ever, 
and sometimes his absence is so great that I can hardly rouse him 
from it.” 

“My dear Jacques, all this is not new to me. Your mother has 
noticed it as well as yourself, and it makes her very unhappy. But 
what can we do? We have tried everything we could think of to rouse 
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him out of this apathy. I am afraid there is nothing to be done. 
Speaking to him about his health only serves to irritate him.” 

“But I think I have found out the cause of this increased 
dejection.” 

“Have you? What is it?” 

“ He is in love.” 

“In love! George! Oh, then that would explain those long walks 
and wanderings about the country! And you have found out the 
secret, and know who it is he has taken a fancy to. A peasant girl, 
I suppose—one of the farmers’ daughters ?” 

“No; not at all a peasant girl !” 

“Some one at La Ciotat, then? That would be better. If she is a 
respectable girl and tolerably well connected, why really it would be no 
bad thing to get him married. I have often thought that as there is no 
hope of his entering into any profession, this would be the best thing 
that could happen.” 

“ But unfortunately it is Mdlle. de la Pinéde he has fallen in love 
with.” 

“Denise! Nonsense! I don’t believe a word of it!” 

“But I am quite certain it is so. I suspected it, and just now 
something he said, half unconsciously, proved I am right.” 

“Then I don’t see what is to be done. She would certainly not 
marry him.” 

“No, indeed,” Jacques said, glancing at his own handsome face in 
the glass. “A girl who has refused me, would not, I suppose, think of 
marrying George. But what can we do about this poor dear boy?” 

“You think much too seriously, I am sure, of this fancy of his. 
Well, suppose he imagines himself in love with Mdlle. Denise, it is only 
because she is the first pretty girl he has met and talked to. We could 
easily, if he has taken a sentimental turn, lead his affections in some 
other more possibie direction. The fact is, he is bored to death. 
Without occupation of any sort, without interest in anything, his life 
here is of course dreadfully dull. He will never be able to take care of 
himself; and a good, sensible wife, pretty enough to please his fancy, 
would be the making of your brother. Do you know that this idea is 
quite a relief to me? Can you think of any one that would do for him? 
We must not be too particular. People in our own rank of life would 
object to marry their daughters to such a poor creature as George, 
considering he is no great farti, and will never get on in life. But 
what I can settle upon him, and the title of Baronne, would throw dust 
into the eyes of many an honest voturier.” 

Jacques reflected a moment, and then a smile hovered on his lips. 
“‘O father, what a capital stroke of policy for both your sons I have 
thought of.” 

“* What are you thinking of ?” 

“ Suppose that with one stone you could kill two ‘ birds.’ ” 

“What two birds? Speak out.” 
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“ Well, you know that M. Lescalle holds the fate of the next election 
completely:in his hands. This is the case, beyond a doubt. He has 
been, up to this time, playing off the Croixfonds and the Richers against 
one another. Now it appears that Césaire de Croixfond is out of the 
field, and the choice lies between M. Richer and me: Would not the 
excellent Toussaint like his pretty daughter to be Madame la Baronne 
de Védelles? and you would really have a very nice little daughter- 
in-law.” 

“TI wonder if he would agree to it,” the Count said, greatly excited. 
“Of course it would secure your election at once. The joke in the 
neighbourhood has been that the representation of this department is 
a part of Mdlle. Rose’s marriage portion, and we could go much farther 
and fare worse. The parents would be a great nuisance, but the girl 
is nice enough.” 

“ She is a charming little thing. Let us lose no time about it. That 
gigantic swell, M. Artémon Richer de Montlouis, is said to be very much 
fascinated by the notary’s daughter, and they may engage themselves 
beyond recovery if speedy measures to cut him out are not taken.” 

“*T shall write at once to Lescalle and ask him to come here to- 
morrow. He wants the East Farm for a client of his, and I shall put 
our friend in a good humour by telling him that I have made up my 
mind, for his sake, to let Jean Bénard have it.” 

“Bravo! I already see myself M. ie Député des Bouches du 
Rhone, and my pretty sister-in-law installed at the chateau. We shall 
then see, I suppose, the acacia branch cut at last. Poor, dear George ! 
It is really a capital plan, if only he falls into it.” 

* Of course he will,” the Count answered. ‘“‘ We shall have to tell 
him that Mdlle. Denise is as much out of his reach as the moon, and 
once convinced of that, he will be enchanted to fall back on the fair 
Rose. We shall have provided for him. You had better not say 
anything of all this to your mother at present, she is over anxious about 
things.” 

To the disappointment of the Count and his eldest son, an answer 
was sent to say that M. Lescalle was absent, and not expected home 
for some days. Jacques put off again his departure for Paris, wishing 
to keep up his father to the plan they had formed, and to see the affair 
fairly started. In the meantime he was assiduous in his attentions to 
those he looked upon as his future constituents, and made himself very 
popular in the neighbourhood. 

George looked every day more sad and dejected. There had been 
no communication between Madame de Védelles and Madlle. de la 
Pinéde since she had refused Jacques; but four or five days after the 
one when he kad spoken to his father of George’s state of mind, the 
Countess received a letter from Denise, inclosing one from the Vicar 
General, announcing that a second priest had been appointed at Les 
Trois Tours, and would begin saying Mass every day at the chapel 
in the grounds of La Pinéde, as soon as he received notice of M. and 
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Madame de Védelles’ wishes on the subject. Denise had informed the 
Vicar General that the Countess would answer his letter herself. She 
added kind and affectionate expressions as to the health of Madame 
de Védelles, but said nothing as to their meeting again. 

The last day of the month of May was fixed upon for the opening 
of the chapel. It was to be a very simple function. There had been 
plans for the formation of a choir under Denise’s direction, and the 
music for the occasion had been chosen during her stay at La Pinéde. 
But all this having fallen to the ground since her departure and the 
unfortunate result of Jacques’ visit on the following day, there was now 
to be only a Low Mass at eight o’clock in the morning. A box con- 
taining all the things she had worked for the altar, and another with 
all those she had ordered, at Madame de Védelles’ request, from a shop. 
at Marseilles, arrived the day before that of the opening. 

George seemed excited at the sight of these cases, and when his 
mother went to the chapel to see them unpacked and arranged, and 
to meet the. young priest from Les Trois Tours, he followed her there, 
and exerted himself, more than he had done about anything since his 
illness, in helping to ornament the altar. 

On the following morning Madame de Védelles, in her Bath chair, 
and her husband and her eldest son on foot, crossed the garden and 
entered the chapel. The Count went because it would not have looked 
well in the eyes of his servants and tenants if he had not done so; 
Jacques, because he did not like to vex his mother by staying away. 
George had preceded the rest of the family, and when they arrived 
was sitting on one of the benches with his head leaning on his hands. 
When Mass began he knelt, but otherwise remained in the same position. 
Once, just after the Elevation, he raised his head, and then, in a little 
tribune on one side of the chapel, which was reached by a side entrance, 
he caught sight of a face which at that moment, and to his excited 
imagination, seemed a heavenly vision. The expression of devotion 
in that upturned countenance was more holy, more beautiful than any- 
thing he had ever seen or dreamed of. 

It was the face indeed which, from the first moment he had beheld 
it, he had thought the most perfect ideal of pure, high, and lofty womanly 
beauty. But never had it seemed to him, during those many hours he 
had watched it, not even when it bent in gentle sweetness over his 
mother’s sick couch, half so beautiful or so angel-like as now, in the 
attitude of ardent prayer and adoring love. So holy was its look that it 
impressed him with a feeling of awe. He dared not continue to gaze 
upon it in that Sacred Presence he had always believed in, but which 
that expression of fervent adoration seemed to impress upon him more 
vividly than ever. He again covered his face with his hands, a mote, 
silent, instinctive prayer rose from his heart, which softened the dull, 
aching pain so long felt and never spoken of. 

When Mass was nearly over he glanced again at the tribune, but 

t was empty, and he asked himself if he had imagined or seen a vision, 
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whether Denise had really been in that spot a moment ago, or if it had 
been a mere illusion. 

He walked home like a person in a dream, and never uttered a 
single word during breakfast-time, and when his father and his brother 
had left the room, sat opposite to his mother, still plunged in a deep 
fit of musing. 

“‘ George,” she gently said, ‘“‘ I have a message to give you.” 

“ A message?” he said, “ I cannot think who can have any message 
to send to me.” 

“‘T have just been given a letter from Mdlle. de la Pinéde.” 

A hectic red spot rose on George’s pale cheeks. 

“She was in the chapel this morning. She says that she had 
promised us to be present at the first Mass that should be said there, 
and that though, at present, it is better for all parties that she should 
not come here, as of course it is, she felt that she must keep her word, 
and that with all her heart she united her prayers with ours ; and then 
she adds, ‘Will you tell M. George that I have kept my promise, and 
that I may some day claim the fulfilment of his.’ ” 

“ Mother, what does it all mean?” George exclaimed, starting to 
his feet. ‘What has happened? What is changed? Why does she 
stay away?” 

Madame de Védelles hesitated a moment, and then thought it better 
to let him know the truth. 

“ My dear boy, if you had not been so absent, so unobservant, you 
would have guessed what has taken place. Your brother fell in love 
with Mdlle. de la Pinéde, and the day after she left us went to Toulon 
and proposed to her. I am sorry to say that she refused him. It was 
2 great disappointment to him and to us.” - 

** Jacques? She refused him? ‘Thank God!” he added in so low 
a voice that his mother did not hear those last words. ‘“ And she has 
sent me that message. She remembers my vow.” 

He darted out of the room, and rushed through the olive woods to 
the sea-shore. His head was aching with excitement, and during the 
rest of the day he could only sit with his forehead resting on his hands, 
or walk up and down the beach, repeating to himself, “She has refused 
Jacques. She has sent me that message.” 

It was a day or two after the opening of the chapel that M. Lescalle 
came back to La Ciotat, and he lost no time in obeying the Count’s 
summons, which he found on his arrival. But between that arrival and 
his visit to the chateau, short as the interval had been, something had 
happened which made him look singularly radiant. Pleasant thoughts 
were evidently in his mind, and he kept rubbing his fat hands together 
every five minutes, as if to relieve the overflowing exuberance of his 
spirits. 

The fact was, that an hour after his return he had received a visit 
from M. Richer de Montlouis, the father of M. Artémon, and that after 
a few preliminary remarks that gentleman had said to him— 
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**M. Lescalle, my object in calling upon you is an important one. 
I come to ask your daughter’s hand in marriage for my son Artémon.” 

The notary rather expected this proposal, but he thought it right to 
appear surprised. 

“ How comes it,” he. said, “that such an honour is done to us by 
the first family in the town ?” 

* For the best reason possible in such a case, M. Lescalle. Artémon 
could not meet your lovely daughter and remain indifferent to her great 
attractions. She has made the deepest impression on my son’s heart, 
and you will make him the happiest of men if you accept him as a son- 
in-law.” 

“* Rose is very young,” M. de Montlouis.” 

“ That is a defect which will always go on diminishing,” the banker 
said, with a broad smile. 

“ T am afraid the fortune I can give her will seem to you very small.” 

“ You give her —— ” 

‘“‘ Forty thousand francs.” 

“T had been told sixty thousand francs.” 

“No, M. de Montlouis, forty thousand ; and I assure you that even 
that is almost beyond my means.” 

“ Well, you will perhaps reconsider the matter before we finally fix 
the sum, my dear M. Lescalle. I do not want you to give me a positive 
answer at once, not to-day I mean. You must wish, of course, to 
consult Madame Lescalle, only I flatter myself that if you are friendly 
to us there will be no difficulties in the way.” 

“ You have no doubt, I hope, of my friendly feelings ?” 

“ Well, well, my dear M. Lescalle, you have not always been our 
friend.” 

“ What do you mean, my dear sir?” 

“ Come, let us speak openly. We are on the eve of an election. 
My brother is going to stand, and you know that you promised to 
support M. Césaire de Croixfond.” 

“ Ah! I thought as much,” inwardly ejaculated the notary. “The 
election is at the bottom of the marriage, to a great degree, at any rate.” 

“ What I promised,” he answered, “‘ was to help M. de Croixfond to 
qualify himself by the purchase of an estate in this part of the country.” 

“Yes, exactly so, to set up another candidate. Thanks to your 
good offices, he was very near purchasing La Pinéde for a song.” 

“I acted as his lawyer and a friend of his family. I have no wish 
to injure your brother’s position.” 

“ But if we come to an agreement regarding this proposal I have 
just made to you, I suppose that in the event of any one else standing 
we can reckon on your support ?” 

‘IT am not pledged to any one else.” 

“Then I can solicit your votes for my son’s uncle. On another 
occasion you will give them of your own accord to your son-in-law.” 

“ What does your son intend ?” 
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“‘ Artémon has no settled plans of the kind; but seeing that for the 
last ten years he has set his face against marriage, and now has com< 
pletely given in, I have no doubt it will be the same as to his career. 
I am sure that as a married man he will be a model of steadiness.” 

“Tt is never too late to mend, certainly, but I suppose there is room 
for improvement,” M. Lescalle said. 

“Oh, of course, he has been a little wild, like all young men. There 
is no harm in that. He has sown his wild oats. You were just as 
unsteady once, and only think what an excellent husband you have 
made.” 

M. Lescalle did not much like this allusion to his past life ; but as 
it was a home thrust that could not well be parried, he thought it best 
to drop the subject, and the two gentlemen parted on the most cordial 
terms. 

As soon as M.de Montlouis was gone, M. Lescalle rushed to his 
wife’s room. 

“Virginie,” he said, “ we are going to marry Rose.” 

“To Artémon Richer?” 

“Then it is no surprise to you ?” 

“T saw his father going into your office, and I immediately guessed 
what he was come about. I knew it would end in that way.” 

“I suspect that their anxiety about the election and securing my 
votes hurried on the proposal. I shall not think of giving them more 
than forty thousand francs with Rose; it is quite enough, considermg 
that it will be my doing if M. Jules Richer is elected.” 

“Oh, certainly it is quite enough, and Rose such a pretty girl, too, 
in the bargain.” 

“Very pretty, no doubt ; but I can tell you, Madame Lescalle, that 
her blue eyes would not have made up for the loss of twenty thousand 
francs, if it had not been for the votes I can command.” 

“ Artémon is very much in love with her.” 

“So much the better. And Rose—has she seen him ?” 

“T don’t know; I have looked after her very closely. M. Artémon 
is apt to flirt with young ladies, and I was determined that nothing of 
the sort should go on till he had proposed.” 

“You were quite right, but now you can speak to Rose. Do you 
think she will be pleased ?” 

““T should fancy so, indeed—such a tall, handsome fellow, and so 
admired by everybody. ‘There she is, Toussaint, just come back from 
Les Capucins. She has spent the morning with Aunt Médé. Leave 
us together. I shall speak to her at once. It would be too formal if 
you were in the room.” 

“Very well,” M. Lescalle answered, and away he went to his office. 

A moment afterwards Rose came into her mother’s room. She 
looked like one of Greuze’s pictures in her large straw hat, ornamented 
with a wreath of wild flowers; her pretty soft hands and arms holding 
up the skirt of her pink gingham frock, which enabled her to carry an 
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immense bunch of flowers gathered in Misé Médé’s garden. With her 
fair hair hanging about her face, the colour in her cheeks deeper still 
than usual after her walk, and that harvest of roses, no painter could 
have sketched a more perfect image of spring. Breathless and smiling, 
she ran up to her mother and kissed her. 

‘See, mamma, what lovely flowers! I have ransacked Misé Médé’s 
parterre.” 

“They are beautiful,” Madame Lescalle answered, glancing at the 
roses, “but I am not thinking of nosegays now. Can you guess what FE 
have heard ?” 

“No; what is it, mamma ?” 

“Some one has proposed for you, my dear.” 

“For me—really ? Who, mamma?” 

you guess ?” 

“No, mamma,” Rose answered, opening very wide her large blue, 
innocent-looking eyes. 

“Well, Artémon Richer de Montlouis wishes to marry you.” 

Rose’s countenance changed, her hands loosened their hold of her 
gown, and all her flowers fell at her feet. 

“You said the other day, mamma, that I was too young to be 
married.” 

“Your father does not think so.” 

“ Are you speaking quite in earnest about it, mamma ?” 

“Oh, yes, my dear, as earnestly as possible.” 

“ But, mamma, you did say, the day before yesterday, that I wasa 
great deal too young to be married.” 

“Oh, that is what one always says when there is nothing actually 
in question about a girl’s marriage, and no one has yet proposed for 
her; but people do not throw away the chance of a good match on the 
score of a person’s youth. You are very difficult to please if you are 
not delighted with this proposal. Artémon Richer is the best par#i and 
the handsomest man in this place.” 

Rose said nothing. She knew her mother’s partiality for the hand- 
some Artémon, and felt that nothing she could say would be under- 
stood. She sat silently listening to Madame Lescalle’s comments on 
her extraordinary good luck till some visitors were announced ; then 
hastily rising, she threw her hat covered with flowers into a corner, and 
went straight to her father’s study. She found him seated at his bureau, 
with his head leaning on his hand. He was calculating all the advan- 
tages he expected to derive from a connection with the Richers de 
Montlouis. 

Rose tried to steady her voice, and said, “ Dear papa, mamma has 
just told me——” 

“Oh, indeed! So you have heard, little girl, of the conquest you 
have made. Well, it is of some use to be pretty.” 

And so M. Artémon 

‘Will be your husband, little lady, in three weeks.” 
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“ Not so soon as that, papa, I hope. I don’t know him at all.” 

“Well, I know him, my dear, and that is quite enough. You and 
he will have plenty of time to get acquainted when you are married. 
But you have seen him; you know what a good-looking fellow he is. 
That will do for the present, and I suppose he admires my little Rose 
as he has proposed for her.” 

“ Perhaps it is his father who wants him to marry me.” 

“Oh dear, no, Rosette; a man of thirty is not like a girl of 
seventeen.” 

Rose sighed deeply, and her father went on saying: “I would not 
on any account have forced upon my daughter a disagreeable husband ; 
and if Artémon had not been good-looking and young, rich and well- 
connected, if he had not been just the sort of man a girl would like to 
marry, I should not have accepted him for my little Rose; but this 
match is everything I could desire. What! are you not delighted, my 
love? Why don’t you thank your papa and kiss him, instead of 
standing there looking as doleful as if you were not the luckiest of 
girls oad 

“TI am so surprised, papa, and I really hardly know if I am awake 
or dreaming. The idea of my being married seems so strange—and so 
soon, too! I had never thought about it at all.” 

“Tt is much better to be taken by surprise, I can tell you, than to 
be ten vears looking out for a husband, as the Demoiselles Arnoux have 
done, and end by not finding one and being an old maid. I can under- 
stand your surprise, Rosette; but after Artémon’s first visit you will be 
enchanted.” 

“Oh no, papa, I am sure I shall not like him ;” and in saying this 
Rose, who had been struggling for some time with her tears, hid her 
face in her hands, and began to sob. 

“What is all this nonsense?” M. Lescalle sternly said. “Are we 
going to play the fool and turn our back on the best match in the 
neighbourhood? Oh, I see how it is. We dreamed at school of some 
fine fairy prince, and we mean to wait for him.” 

This sort of banter Rose could not stand. All she had meant to say 
went out of her head. She felt herself helpless against what she felt 
would be her father’s invincible will, and her courage gave way. She 
rushed out of the study and locked herself up in her room, without 
listening to her father’s consoling assurance that she was to leave it to 
him, and that he knew much better than herself what would be for her 
happiness. 

As might well have been expected, Rose’s tears did not in the least 
affect his plans. He did not make her girlish objections even a subject 
of thought ; and as he went the next day to La Pinéde, Toussaint 
Lescalle felt in a most agreeable frame of mind. 

Any one who had seen him walking slowly, with his hands behind 
his back, enjoying the pleasant breeze from the sea and the perfume of 
the wild thyme, and had observed the affable way in which he nodded 
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to the persons he met, smiled on the children, and called the dogs by 
familiar names, would have said, “There goes a happy individual.” 
And what was giving such joy to that man, that it seemed to ooze out 
of every pore of his comfortable plump body, and to glitter in his little 
sharp eyes ? : 

Well, he had an only child—a lovely, innocent girl, full of the gaiety 
which is so attractive at that age. He had her in his home, under his 
roof, near him from morning to night, like a bird in spirits, like a flower 
in beauty and sweetness ; and what made him so very happy was that 
he was going to get rid of her. 

Was he on that account a hard-hearted man or a bad father? By 
no means. He was like an innumerable number of fathers. In many 
families a daughter is considered as an inconvenience. If she marries 
at eighteen it is a good thing; if at sixteen or seventeen, still better. 
To see her unhappy in her husband’s house is much less of an annoy- 
ance than to have her happy at home unmarried. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 


M. DE VEDELLES was immediately struck with his visitor's beaming 
expression of countenance, and something in it which seemed to 
provoke an interrogatory remark. 

After requesting him to be seated, the Count said, “ You seem in 
excellent spirits this morning, M. Lescalle ?” 

“Ab, well! I am not at all apt to be melancholy, M. le Comte, and 
I have indeed no reason to complain. Things are not going badly with 
me, as times go.” 

“Your business is increasing very much, I hear.” 

“Tt increases every day, and I have clients in every corner of the 
department.” 

“Yes; your acquaintance must be very extensive. I suppose you 
know most of the families in this neighbourhood ?” 

“A great many of them—not to say all.” 

“You saw by my letter, that I will agree to let the East Farm, at 
his own terms, to your protege, Jean Bénard.” 

“ Indeed I did, M. le Comte, and I am delighted to find that you 
have arrived at this decision. I have known Bénard for twenty years, 
and I can assure you that he is a good sort of man, and a good farmer 
too. He will do justice to your land.” 

‘“*T am always inclined to take your advice on such matters, because 
you have so much knowledge of business, and are especially conversant 
with questions of land in this locality, of which I am myself quite 
ignorant.” 

“Without boasting, I may say, M. le Comte, that few men have 
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applied themselves with as much attention as I have done to all the 
details regarding the management of property in this part of the 
country.” 

“ But I suspect, M. Lescalle, that you are not only experienced in 
matters of this description, but that you have a pretty quick eye as to 
all sorts of affairs, and that you could give me judicious advice on a 
very delicate matter.” 

“Well, M. le Comte, I will not deny that I am often consulted by 
my neighbours on subjects which require considerable tact and dis- 
cretion.” 

“That is just what I meant. You are a person to whom one can 
speak quite confidentially.” 

“T always go on the principle that a notary is a sort of lay con- 
fessor.” 

“T felt sure that was the case, and I am going to speak to you with 
entire confidence. You know that I have two sons?” 

“Yes; though I only know M. Jacques—a very charming young 
man in every respect.” 

“He is also remarkably clever, and has already distinguished 
himself at the Bar. They are trying at Marseilles to persuade him to 
give up Paris and remain in Provence. He is thinking of engaging in 
political life, and I have no fears as to his not making his way in the 
world ; but it is not the same case with his brother.” 

“You are alluding to M. George?” 

“Yes.” 


“ He is still very young?” 
“Not so young as he looks. He will be twenty-one in a few days. 


He was, till the age of seventeen, one of- the most promising boys 
imaginable—full of intelligence, and even, apparently, very talented.” 

indeed ! then he has not always been 

“Deficient in mind, you were going to say. On the contrary, it is 
only since a brain fever, followed by a typhoid fever, which seized him 
during his preparation for his examination at the Polytechnic School, 
that he has fallen into a state of mind which it is difficult to define. As 
far as health goes, he is well and strong enough now. George is by no 
means an idiot. He has as much sense as many a one who gets on 
creditably in a quiet and obscure position. If he had not once given 
promise of superior intellect, his present deficiencies would not strike us 
so much. He has lost the power, and even the desire, of exertion, and 
I see no prospect of his being able to follow any profession, or of his 
doing anything for himself. I feel obliged—and his brother quite 
agrees with me—to think of his future existence, and to form some 
plan with regard to it.” 

“ And what are your ideas on the subject, M. le Comte?” 

“ Well, really the only thing I can think of, is to find him a wife, 
and to let him live quietly in the country—either with us, or in a little 
home of his own in this neighbourhood. He is passionately fond of the 
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country and the seaside—that is really the only taste he seems to have. 
My wife’s health is in a precarious state. I am getting old myself, and 
I feel that it would be a great relief and comfort to us if our son was 
married to an amiable and well principled girl, who would supply to 
him our place, and who could make herself happy in a quiet existence, 
and with a man who would, I am sure, make her a very kind and 
affectionate husband.” 

M. Lescalle was listening intently to the Count’s words, and busy 
thoughts were crossing his mind. ‘What has he in his thoughts?” he 
said to himself, and then aloud— 

“T should think there would be no difficulty in finding a young lady 
such as you describe, M. le Comte.” 

“Well! could you suggest any one?” 

“T ought to know, first, what would be your stipulations with regard 
to this daughter-in-law.” 

“T should not be very exacting.” 

‘* Must she be of noble birth?” 

“TJ do not hold to it. A man gives his own name to his wife.” 

“ And the title of Baronne?” M. Lescalle observed. 

“Of course. It is quite a different case with daughters.” 

“‘ And as to fortune?” 

“As to fortune, I should settle on George and his wife twenty- 
five thousand francs a year, and if the girl had thirty thousand or 
forty thousand francs of her own, which could be hardly reckoned a 
dowry ” 

“T beg your pardon, M. le Comte. In our part of the country, 
such a sum is reckoned a very good marriage portion. But as to the 
position of her family ?” 

“All I should care about would be its respectability—not trades- 
people, however.” 

“ And the age of the young lady?” 

“Oh, anywhere between sixteen and twenty-five. She ought to be 
good-looking—pretty, if possible, in order that George might take a 
fancy to her.” 

“Let me think,” M. Lescalle said, musing as if he was turning over 
in his mind all the young ladies in the neighbourhood. “There is 
Mdlle. Veslaint, but she is sickly.” 

“Oh, that would never do.” 

“Mdlle. Laurisse is pretty enough, but as she has a hundred 
thousand francs, I scarcely think , 


“ That she would accept George.” 

“ Mdlle. du Lac is young and well born, but then——” 
“What then?” 

“ She is humpbacked.” 

“He would demur at that.” 

“What would you say to the postmaster’s daughter?” 
“That would be too great a mésalliance.” 
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“*M. le Curé has a handsomish niece, but she is forty at the least.” 

“‘ Almost double his age! Is there nobody else?” 

“Well, M. le Comte, I really cannot think of any one else.” 

“Oh, I am sure you will, if you try. If I could meet with some- 
thing really suitable, I should not mind adding to what I settle on 
George and his wife, ten thousand francs for the corbeille.” 

The notary reflected for a few instants, and then said, slapping his 
forehead, ‘‘ A thought just occurs to me——” 

“What?” the Count anxiously asked. 

“There is my own daughter.” 

“ Mdlle. Rose?” 

“T thought she was engaged to a young man of La Ciotat.” 

“‘Artémon Richer, you mean? ‘There has been some question of 
it, but I must say I should prefer the connection with your family. 
There would be, however, a difficulty, even if you thought my daughter 
a desirable match for your son.” 

“T certainly should think so. There would be no obstacle on our 
side.” 

“ But then you see, M. le Comte,” and M. Lescalle hesitated, like a 
man who has something awkward to bring out. ‘The fact is, that 
Rose has not got any fortune at all.” 

“ But you could, if you wished it, do something for us that would 
quite make up for her want of fortune.” 

“ How so, M. le Comte?” 

“ By supporting, and consequently securing, the election of my son 
Jacques.” 

“T thought as much,” M. Lescalle inwardly ejaculated. ‘They are 
all possessed with the same devil.” 

The Count went on. “There are two candidates, I know—that is, 
if M. Césaire de Croixfond is still in the field. We were told he had 
retired, but 

“He now hopes to purchase |’Estraine, which would make him 
eligible.” 

“Would not a third candidate, well supported by influential parties, 
and with a decided talent for speaking, carry the election ?” 

“Tt is not unlikely. But I hardly know how I could support 
M. Jacques, seeing the encouragement I have given ‘i 

“Oh, you cannot have any scruples on the subject. If we arrange 
the marriage, Jacques’ success will become, in your case, a family 
concern.” 

“Well, there is truth in what you say, M. le Comte, and I am quite 
ready to further his interests. How old is M. Jacques?” 

* He will soon be thirty ; and to get him into the Chamber this year 
will be an immense advantage. It is worth two years to him.” 

“‘T quite see that, and you can rely upon me. I shall be happy to 
use my influence in his favour; and as to my daughter, I assure you 
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that 1 am highly flattered at your wish to have her for a daughter-in- 
law.” 

The two fathers shook hands, and then M. Lescalle said, “ Your 
young man is not ill-tempered, I hope?” 

“Oh, dear, no. He‘has never in his life said an unkind word to 
any one. It is possible that his wife may not find him a very amusing 
companion, but he is sure to behave well to her.” 

“ Ah, well, then it is all right. I would not on any account give my 
daughter to a man who would make her unhappy.” 

The Count and the notary walked out of the house, and down the 
stairs of the terrace, arm in arm, like old friends, to the great surprise of 
Vincent, who was not used to see his master on such intimate terms 
with persons of inferior rank. 

M. de Védelles accompanied M. Lescalle to the gate of the chateau. 
The last words that passed between them before they separated, were 
these—“ He has never opposed my will.” The Count was speaking of 
George. 

“She would never dream of disobeying me,” the notary said, 
alluding to Rose. 


Nore.—‘‘ The Notary’s Daughter” is an imitation, and partly a translation, of 
‘*Un Mariage en Provence,’ by Madame Léonie Donnet, who has most kindly sanc- 
tioned this adaptation of her work. 


“ Flow on thou Shining River.” 


Far in the shadow of the hills 
Is found a fairy dell, 
Ever so many little rills 
Meet in a holy well: 
They fill it freshly day by day, 
Rise o’er the marge, and burst away. 


In gathered strength the streamlet goes 
From forth that happy home, 
Full fain to leave the brief repose 
Of early days to roam— 
Down the hillside in morning’s beam 
Glancing, like happy boyhood’s dream. 


The plain sweeps onward far and free 
Till earth and sky are blended, 
A very land of liberty 
For youth’s gay steps intended. 
The brook, to be a river soon, 
Bounds forward in the blaze of noon. 
VOL. X. (NEW SERIES). fe) 
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For many a league the valley through 
The river widening ever, 
Flows on amid the changing view 
Of field and forest, never 
To visit more those shadowy hills, 
The mossy well, the rustling rills. 


A mighty city rears its halls 
Where once was trackless waste, 
The river rushes past its walls 
In fear and headiong haste, 
To keep its waters pure and bright, 
Untainted by the floods of night. 


Bearing upon its ample breast 
The wealth by labour won, 
The full tide passes to its rest, 
Red in the setting sun ; 
And crystal pure in ocean caves 
Is mingled with the eternal waves. 


And so from childhood’s fairy land 
Still life’s young stream is gushing : 
Through sunny fields on either hand 
The rapid years are rushing. 
O bid them linger, if they may, 
Ere morning deepens into day ! 


’Tis passing fair, the distant view, 
When first the light of morning 
Flings o’er the world its glorious hue, 
And busy hope, adorning 
A golden future, makes it seem 
The heaven on earth of happy dream. 


Nay, bid the moments hurrying by 
Their sacred tribute yield, 
Diviner thoughts that will not die, 
Brave deeds on battle-field, 
Good works in darkness wrought, alone 
To the recording angel known. 


So shall the river of your days, 
Flow shining through the plain, 
Past the great city’s crowded ways, 
Unsullied to the main, 
Bearing its waters, pure and bright, 
To the eternal sea of light. 
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The Greek Revolution. 


PART II.—TIO THE CONSTITUTION OF EPIDAURUS. 

WE begin a perfectly different chapter in the history: of the 
Greek revolution when we enter upon the narfative of its 
maritime struggle, and here the information given us by Admiral 
de la Graviére is particularly valuable, being drawn from the 
official correspondence of Admiral de Rigny who was in com- 
mand of the French station in the Levant during the greater 
part of the war, and also from documents in the possession of 
the Minister of Marine. Not only is the scene of this part of the 
contest removed from the continent to the sea with its numerous 
islands, but we change Greek klephts and armatoli for Albanian 
ships and sailors. We must seek also somewhat different 
motives for the rebellion of the islanders. Hydra, Spezzia, 
Ipsara, and Caxos were lightly taxed, and their municipal pri- 
vileges were exceptionally great. They were free to regulate their 
own affairs very much as they liked, they enjoyed the special 
protection of the Capitan Pasha, whose authority extended over 
the Aigean and the coasts of the Peloponnesus, and very few 
restrictions were placed on their personal liberty or their com- 
mercial enterprizes. Why, then, did they revolt? The one 
thing they wanted was political independence, civil and religious 
liberty. No doubt the same external influences had been 
brought to bear on them that had led to revolt in the mainland. 
Their very prosperity and commercial wealth helped them to 
feel their strength,’ while at the same time the nature of their 
life and the character of their bold, rocky, sea-girt homes, along 


1 Finlay has given us the following data for testing both the commercial prosperity 
and the naval strength of Greece in 1821 :— 


Hydra contained 4,000 families, with 115 ships exceeding 100 tons. 
Spezzia 1,600 60 ” 

Ipsara ” 1,200 ” 40 ” ” 

Caxos ” 1,500 ” 15 ” ” 

Trikeri (Gulf of Volo) 400 a 30 vessels of various sizes, 


Galaxidi (Gulf of Lepanto) 600 60 ” 
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with their habits of frequent piracy, would make them impatient 
of the subjection and restraint implied by being under the 
Turkish flag. They also knew well how essential they were to 
the Ottoman fleet, to which the Hydriots alone, out of their ten 
thousand seamen, supplied every summer two hundred and fifty 
sailors at their own charges, in lieu of the usual degrading tax. 
Their defection then would be well nigh fatal to the strength 
of the Turkish navy, besides which they were irritated at the 
reduction of their gains by the fall of freightage in the Medi- 
terranean. An abundant harvest had damaged their trade 
in grain, which the fear of war between Turkey and Russia 
would not tend much to improve. Thus sailors and ships were 
alike lying idle, and idleness breeds a discontented, revolu- 
tionary spirit, as well as it begets other evils. Some of the 
islands however did not revolt, and amongst these should espe- 
cially be mentioned the Catholic islands of Syra, Tenos, Naxos, 
and Santorin or Thera. 

Amongst all the islands of the A2gean the Albanian colony 
of Spezzia signalized itself by being the first to proclaim 
independence, which it did on the 7th of April, 1821. The island 
lay close to Argolis, at the entrance of the gulf of Argos or 
Nauplia, whence news would reach it from the mainland. 
Eight brigs were despatched on their first war cruise and easily 
surprised and captured two Turkish vessels waiting at the 
Greek island of Milos to receive its annual contingent of sailors. 
But Spezzia dishonoured the glory of this achievement by 
torturing its prisoners to death with horrible cruelties. The 
next island to move was Ipsara, about the centre of the 
Archipelago. Its inhabitants delayed till the 23rd of April, but 
they amply made up for lost time by the vigour with which 
they destroyed a Turkish transport carrying military stores to 
Nauplia, captured four small vessels with two hundred soldiers, 
and then passed down the coast of Asia Minor, from Tenedos 
near the Dardanelles to Rhodes at the extreme south, entirely 
preventing the Turks from landing supplies to the fortified 
towns which they still held in the Morea. 

In the important island of Hydra, lying off Argolis, and 
colonized by Albanians, the sailors were, as usual, discontented 
at the stagnation of commerce, clamouring for pay, and 
impatient to rise in revolt. On the other side, their rich 
primates and oligarchs were holding back, fearful of expense 
and misadventure. The natural result was a popular disturb- 
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ance, followed by an enthusiastic declaration of independence, 
in which they were directed by Economos, a sea captain. The 
oligarchs cunningly relieved the pressing wants of the people 
by 800,000 francs taken from the primates, and concord being 
restored and mutual concessions made, the act of revolt became 
general and sanctioned by authority. The first cruise of the com- 
bined navy of the three revolted islands, on the 4th of May, 
brought in only prizes and booty; it failed to introduce either 
order or discipline. Later on, two Hydriot brigs were only too 
energetic. They captured a ship bearing rich presents from 
Sultan Mahmoud to Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, and in 
cold blood the crew massacred a Mussulman of rank, along 
with old men, ladies, slaves, infants—all they could lay their 
hands on. The counterplots of the oligarchs and of the popular 
faction under Economos split up the little fleet into helpless 
disunion, and occupied worse than uselessly the time that 
should have been devoted to crushing the Turkish navy in 
its weak and unprepared state. Economos was subsequently 
assassinated near Argos by order of the primates, after a 
relentless persecution. The isle of Samos now first comes 
into notice. It joined the insurgents on the last day of April, 
and extended the war by making descents on the coast of 
Asia Minor. The Samiots were a temperate, brave, and hardy 
race of islanders. They were naturally inclined for revolt, 
and had a strong agitator amongst them in Logothetis or 
Lykourgos, who combined skill in the healing art with zeal 
as a revolutionist and adventurer. Constantinople was especially 
moved at the defection of this island, as it well knew the import- 
ance of the place, so that Samos was marked out for a centre 
of attack and defence. 

On the 3rd of June, the Ottoman fleet, consisting of two 
line-of-battle ships, three frigates, and three sloops of war, 
all ill-manned and in bad condition for service, passed out into 
open sea through the straits of the Dardanelles, Old-fashioned 
as was still the constitution of the Turkish navy, its ships 
were more than a century in advance of the Greek flotilla, 
that now to the number of thirty-seven sail, under Tombazes, 
was bearing up on its second cruise to meet the enemy. How 
was the engagement to be fought? The Greeks were too wary 
either to try to pierce through those “ moving mountains” and 
thick walls with their little weight of ball, or to attempt, even 
could they have mounted so high, to board the enemy, and 
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to give the Turk the advantage, on a solid footing, of his 
muscular strength and ferocious attack. They were content 
to follow in his wake, and benefit by the first mistake in his 
manceuvres. A happy chance soon presented itself, when, 
on the 5th of June, at break of day, the Greeks caught sight 
of a line-of-battle ship separated from its fellows and putting on 
all sail to rejoin them. Chase was at once given, and the Turkish 
commander committed a second blunder by taking refuge in 
the Bay of Erissos, to the west of Mitylene, where he was 
followed and surrounded by the small Greek barks, which 
ventured only to fire ineffectual broadsides from a respectful 
distance. Against such the Turkish habit of frequent anchorage, 
suggested, perhaps, by a belief in fatalism, was a sufficient 
defence. A very different engine, however, of attack against 
the Ottoman vessel would be the old-fashioned brulotto, or 
fireship. But though the Greeks had intended to use fireships, 
they were lying idle at Ipsara, when the proximity of Chesmé 
on the mainland reminded them how usefully the Russians 
had employed such ships against the Turks in 1770. An 
Ipsariot sold his vessel to be converted into a fireship, a bounty 
of one hundred dollars each secured volunteers to man her. 
She was handled timidly, and burned harmlessly. A fireship 
sent from Ipsara also failed through timidity and overhaste 
in firing the train. These mishaps show us what skill and 
courage were required to work with success a clumsy mode 
of warfare, which the experiments of the present day make 
doubly strange and antiquated in our eyes; and yet the death, 
within only a few days, of one who himself helped in the 
fireships of the Greek revolution reminds us how very recently 
they were used. Nikolo of Ipsara directed a third fireship, 
manned by eighteen brave sailors. It was filled with com- 
bustible materials, its rigging was smeared with pitch, and 
its sails drenched in turpentine, trains of powder were laid 
to different points of its inflammable cargo. Below its stern 
was towed along a light boat for the escape of its crew at 
the right moment. Then this prepared furnace advanced 
stealthily under cover of the night, and, at times, of the fire 
and smoke of the enemy’s vessel. Nikolo ran his ship well 
under the bows of the Turk, and attached himself like a leech 
to its side with grappling irons and ropes. Not till then did he 
set fire to the powder, and as he leaped back to his companions in 
the boat and rowed off to the Greek fleet, the flames sprang 
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upward along the sails of the fireship in an instant, then, 
wafted by the wind over the bows of the man-of-war, they 
laid hold of its hull and enveloped it in a shroud of fire and 
smoke. On seeing the fire rushing along the deck and pouring 
in at the port-holes, the Turks cut their cable, but their vessel 
drifted along in the deadly grasp of the fireship, like two 
living combatants clasped together in a death gripe. Though 
some of the men escaped, yet between three and four 
hundred perished. The powder magazine afterwards exploded, 
and the vessel soon became a complete wreck. Thus the 
remainder of the Turkish fleet bore home with them a rude 
lesson of warning, and the Greeks inaugurated their revolt by 
sea as well as by land, and discovered the secret of success 
in their maritime struggle. 

But let us now turn to Constantinople, and inquire how 
Sultan Mahmoud, the presiding spirit of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, treated the new difficulty before him. Both Christian 
and Mussulman had felt the approach of the coming event, 
yet neither liked to look it in the face. During the summer 
of 1820, the Sultan, more far-seeing and energetic than his 
Ministers, had taken alarm at reports brought from the Morea, 
and had given orders that the principal fortresses in the penin- 
sula should be garrisoned and provisioned ; yet in neither order 
was he obeyed. In November of the same year, Khurshid Pasha 
was sent into the Morea to watch the feeling of the Greeks, 
and to thwart the designs of the Russian consular agents. as 
well as of the more pronounced hetairists, against whom Ali 
Pasha had already warned the Sultan. Khurshid’s report was 
that no immediate disturbance need be feared, and not till the 
news came of the promotion of Prince Ypsilanti to be head 
of the hetairia and director of the rebellion, did Mahmoud take 
the first step of commanding all Greeks not engaged in business 
to quit Constantinople, and an instant search for arms to be 
made in the houses of the suspected. 

When the revolt had actually commenced, and when he 
learnt, for the first time, that the mad projects of the revolu- 
tionists were to set fire to his capital and burn the arsenal, to 
assassinate himself and then murder his Ministers, and to crown 
all by an universal massacre of his Turkish subjects, his apathy 
was cast aside at once. All true believers were summoned to 
arms in defence of their religion, and the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople was required to excommunicate Prince Ypsilanti 
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and those in rebellion with him beyond the Danube. But the 
21st of March, 1821, brought further news that at Galatz, the 
principal port of Moldavia, Karavia with the Albanians under 
him had murdered the Turkish merchants in cold blood, plun- 
dering at the same time their warehouses and seizing upon 
their ships; and again, that Ypsilanti himself had witnessed 
and approved the slaughter of the peaceful guard and of the 
merchants of Jassy, the Moldavian capital. Even then the 
Sultan so far restrained himself as to command indeed the 
arrest of seven Greek bishops, but to direct at the same time 
that they should be treated with all the respect due to their 
rank. Not before the 3rd of April, as if he had waited to be even- 
handed with the Greeks, was the principle of retaliation fully 
carried out upon those not immediately implicated and at a 
distance, in the first execution of Christians at Constantinople, 
the very day on which the Christians in the Morea commenced 
the general massacre of the Mussulman population. Several 
convicted hetairists suffered death, and sixteen other persons 
a few days later, when the Sultan’s hand was stayed till fresh 
news of the thousands of families slaughtered in the Morea 
showed him how exactly, though unconsciously, he had calcu- 
lated his time. From that moment vengeance was his resolve, 
and he determined to aim high. Several Greeks of official rank 
were publicly executed in order to strike terror into all. On 
the 16th of April, Murusi, the dragoman of the Porte, was 
slain without respect to his official costume, and several Greeks 
ef rank shared his fate. On Easter Sunday, the 22nd, the 
Patriarch Gregorios, surrounded by his clergy, celebrated mid- 
night Mass; at daybreak the new royal interpreter summoned 
him to hear, before open synod, the firman of his degradation 
on the ground of treason and ingratitude in concealing his 
knowledge of the approaching revolt. Then, while a newly- 
appointed Patriarch was assuming the insignia of his high 
office, the venerable old man of eighty years was led out to 
execution and hung from the lintel of his own palace. The 
same day three other bishops suffered, and a long course of 
savage repression and reprisals was fully inaugurated. 

As the Greek revolution brought out the abilities and 
political discernment of Sultan Mahmoud, so his manner of 
dealing with the rebellion revealed in his character that coura- 
geous firmness and ever-watchful prudence which held in control 
his Ottoman fierceness and desire of vengeance. Though his acts 
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were guided rather by the deliberate principles of a determined 
and despotic ruler than by impulses of personal fury, yet he 
openly countenanced cruelties which it was quite within his 
power to have repressed. To be correct in our estimate, we 
must remember the actual difficulties of his position. On the 
one hand, not the Janissaries only, but the Ulema or hierarchy 
of priests, jurists, and theologians watched with jealous suspicion 
his every act ; on the other, the infuriated and fanatical common 
people could ill tolerate any mercy or delay in retaliation. It 
was his political acumen, therefore, as well as his natural dis- 
position, that welcomed the irrepressible fury which now burst 
forth. Not the capital alone, but all the villages along the 
shores of the Bosphorus were delivered over to the rage of 
brigands and fanatics. During three weeks bands of the lowest 
ruffians passed up and down through the country districts, rob- 
bing and murdering the Christians on all sides. Adrianople, 
Salonica, Cos, Rhodes, Crete, Cyprus, every place where Greeks 
were to be found shared the same fate. As though to encourage 
the rioters four bishops, lately arrested in villages on the north 
side of the Bosphorus, were now hung. Adrianople was singled 
out for the murder of its Patriarch and of eight ecclesiastics 
along with him, and for the death of thousands of its innocent 
citizens, whose wives and daughters were sold as slaves, the 
scene of bloodshed being closed in with the slaughter of five 
archbishops and three bishops, without pretence of trial. As 
might have been expected, since the Morea itself could not be 
reached, the gathering storm of vengeance passed like a huge 
cyclone-wave along all the opposite coasts of Asia Minor. There 
at least, where the fanatical spirit was so strong, it could retaliate 
with more telling effect. 

On the 13th of June, Tombazes had injudiciously anchored 
his fleet off Aivali, between Mitylene and the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium, with the view of aiding the escape of the wealthy 
Greek families of this flourishing town, and with some hope, 
perhaps, that the million of Christians inhabiting Asia Minor 
might rise in revolt on the appearance of the Greek fleet. 
Unfortunately the Mussulman population was looking out only 
too eagerly for an excuse to fall upon and plunder their rich 
fellow-citizens, incited as they were by hearing of the execution 
of the Greek Patriarch Gregorios, and enraged at the destruction 
of their own line-of-battle ship off Mitylene. The alarm of the 
Greeks was increased by the strong guard which the Pasha 
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of Broussa placed over them to prevent their escape, under 
colour of securing their protection, but it rose to the height 
of a panic when some wild bands of Turkish soldiers, diverted 
from their march for the Danube by seeing the arrival of the 
Greek fleet, entered and attacked the town. The terrified 
inhabitants made what escape they could by fighting their way 
to the launches sent by Tombazes for their rescue ; the Turks 
meanwhile plundered their warehouses and set fire to the town, 
and before night Aivali with its flourishing schools and manu- 
factories was a heap of ashes. Fifteen hundred Turks had 
perished, and of its thirty-six thousand Greek inhabitants five 
thousand alone were saved from either slavery or death. 

Two days after this calamity the storm burst over Smyrna 
a few miles further south along the same coast. This city had 
been at all times, from its admirable situation, one of the most 
prosperous in the Levant. Though it had long exchanged its 
pagan splendour for low wooden houses and dirty, narrow, ill- 
paved streets, it could still boast some good quays and hand- 
some buildings, and enjoyed a most important and extensive 
trade. In 1821 its Christian population was large and wealthy, 
but the Turks also were strong in numbers and strong in hate. 
Bad news from the fleet stirred this hatred into action, and, 
as Admiral de la Graviére remarks in his narrative, which will 
here be of much service to us, it became question of safety for 
the Europeans and for the whole French station. As early as 
the 15th of April a massacre seemed imminent. Bands from 
Anatolia came and camped at the gates of Smyrna, with the 
intention of crossing over to attack the rebels of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Three thousand men were embarked in merchant 
vessels ready to be escorted by an Algerine brig, when Greek 
pirate ships were unluckily observed from the entrance of the 
gulf. These bold troops must needs land again forthwith, and 
feeling that to attack the helpless was safer, if not nobler, work 
than to defend themselves against those who were armed, they 
easily made themselves masters of the town. The sound of 
a fire-arm caused a panic amongst the Greeks, who dreaded lest 
a messenger lately arrived from Constantinople had brought 
a firman for their extinction, and they hastened in crowds to the 
beach. For their part the Turks, suspecting a revolt, rushed to 
arms, while women and children fled wildly about the town. 
Every one in that excited crowd strove to reach some foreign 
vessel lying out at anchor, and those who could not even in any 
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ship of the country find security on the open sea, remained 
huddled together with their families in the boats which had 
carried them so far at least as the roadstead. The magistrates 
of the town met together, uncertain how to act, and called in 
the different consuls to their help. The French consul, M. David, 
became peacemaker, and, persuading the Greeks to disembark’ 
claimed for them within the precincts of the consular houses 
that right of protection which is so sacred in the eye of a 
Mussulman. While the warehouses, churches, courtyards, and 
every possible place of refuge were soon crowded, the whole 
town round about was filled with a mixed and infuriated mob 
of savage troops, wild Janissaries, and the lowest rabble of the 
streets. Threats and insulting cries resounded everywhere, and 
then for many days violence and assassination prevailed. 

On the arrival of Hassan, Pasha of Cazsarea and Commander- 
in-chief of the Asiatic army, some appearance of order and 
tranquillity was for a time restored. His subsequent line of 
action is an interesting and suggestive study, as indicating the 
general policy of his race. The consuls sincerely congratulated 
themselves on his arrival: he on his side was all modesty and 
obsequiousness. “He was,” he said, “one of the humblest 
slaves of the Sultan, a mere visitor to their town. Still he had 
authority to put down all disturbances that might arise, and 
on the instant that he detected evasion he would gird on his 
sabre and enforce obedience with his own hand. He offered 
but the simple alternative, his highest favour or death.” One 
or two points, however, accorded but ill with such grand 
promises. Every night the imans and dervishes visited the 
troops and the lodging-houses, preaching death to every Christian 
without distinction, as a fit offering to make to God on the 
feast of Ramazan—nay, murder must be helped out with fire. 
M. David went to the Pasha, who dismissed him with a few 
studied and haughty assurances. Calm again prevailed till the 
15th of June, when the departure of a Greek ship under pro- 
tection of a Russian flag re-awakened the storm. The garrison 
of the castle at the narrow entrance of the gulf mutinied, boldly 
taking upon itself to prevent the Christians from carrying, as 
they accused them, provisions and reinforcements to their rebel 
compatriots in the Morea. The soldiers accordingly fired on 
the departing vessel, and the cry arose amongst the Janissaries 
that one hundred and fifty Greeks were escaping. At once they 
fell on the magistrates and cut them to pieces, and then, 
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maddened with the taste of blood, they sought out fresh victims 
at the house of the French Consul, where nearly two thousand 
women and children had taken refuge. His Janissaries refused 
to defend them, when M. David intrepidly stood forward alone 
to stop the approach of the excited multitude. He was instantly 
fired upon, but the shots took no effect. Then his firm and ~ 
courageous bearing and conciliatory language made them pause, 
till at length the ready tact with which he offered to their leaders 
the Mussulman hospitality of a cup of coffee, and the very 
significant arrival of armed gun-boats for whose aid he had 
immediately signalled, effectually allayed their fury. Leave was 
obtained to embark the Christian women, children, old men, 
and priests ; and with the strange fickleness of their character, 
the next moment might be seen Turkish soldiers supporting 
with their blood-stained arms trembling women whose husbands 
they had perhaps but lately slain, while others stretched out 
their reddened hands to place little children within the safe 
embrace of their mothers. 

Meanwhile the Pasha of Czsarea was carefully hidden within 
his own walls, not daring to show himself. The magistrates were 
either concealed or dead, and it was the Janissaries themselves 
who, alarmed at the departure of the consuls and the drawing 
closer to their shore of the French and English men-of-war, 
elected new magistrates and begged M. David to return to his 
residence, which he consented to do provided the solemn engage- 
ments entered into were publicly and authoritatively ratified. 
The consuls, on going to the Pasha, were drily and stiffly 
received. They complained of the repeated violation of past 
promises, yet all they gained was a grandiloquent harangue, 
a hollow ceremony of fresh promises, as worthless as the public 
promises of the Turk have ever been. The Turkish garrison 
still claimed to examine even the men-of-war entering the 
harbour, and the remonstrances of the consuls were in vain. 
Hassan, with a candour half real, half assumed, professed him- 
self equally unable and afraid to resist the people. On the 
8th of July the consuls addressed him once more, strengthened 
by authority from Constantinople, but he was deaf to every 
representation. “He had,” he said, “but one only way of 
defending the Franks, and that was by yielding everything to 
the soldiery and the people.” While the point was still under 
discussion, intelligence was brought that a Sardinian trading 
vessel, commanded by a Slav, had been detected receiving 
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fugitive Christians, and had placed itself under the protection 
of the French ships of war. The right of sequestration was 
conceded to the Turks, the Pasha solemnly promising neither 
to kill nor imprison the offenders. But on news coming of the 
Sultan’s difficulties with Russia and Persia, the rage and fana- 
ticism of the Mussulmans broke out afresh, and without a 
moment’s hesitation the Pasha sought safety for himself in the 
murder of the Christians. The Slavonian captain and his crew 
were cut to pieces in the public streets, and the 27th and 28th 
of July were reserved for the slaughter of the Greeks, who could 
still less hope to escape. 

This episode at Smyrna reveals to us the whole policy and 
principle of action of Turkish rulers in dealing with their 
Christian subjects. It was known at head-quarters; and not 
only consuls at a distance, but ambassadors in the capital itself, 
remonstrated. Sultan Mahmoud treated that and similar out- 
rages with the same neglect and tergiversation that Hassan 
Pasha had done, his line of self-defence against the violence 
of his immediate Turkish subjects being the same. And when, 
emboldened by the declaration of the three Powers at Laybach, 
in May, 1821, against revolutionary principles, the Sultan in- 
sisted on laying an embargo on all grain ships passing the 
Bosphorus, and on resuming his full jurisdiction over all his 
Christian subjects alike, it required then, as it still does, a very 
vigorous and trenchant ultimatum to make him change his 
policy. 

Notwithstanding all his embarrassments, Mahmoud was true 
to his energy and penetration of character when he determined to 
check the serious spread of the revolution through Northern 
Greece, and he had a very able general in Khurshid Pasha. Both 
directed their attention to the strengthening of the Ottoman 
authority in Thrace and Macedonia, and to the extinguishing 
the flames of rebellion from Mount Athos to Olympus. Khurshid 
made up for his previous supineness and neglect, he increased 
the garrisons of Previsa and Arta on the west coast, thus holding 
the Suliots in check and keeping open his connection with 
the Ionian Islands, the Adriatic, and the fleet. Two thousand 
men stationed amongst the mountains in the centre of the 
continent at Trikhala and Larissa under the command of 
Dramali repressed the threatened mutiny of the armatoli on 
their hearing of the murder of their Patriarch. Hence it was 
easier for the Sultan to defeat the Christians and compel them 
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to accept terms of peace when they took up arms in the valleys 
of the river Aspropotamos on the south-west of Epirus, amongst 
the passes of Pelion and Ossa on the east coast of Thessaly, 
along the plains and ridges skirting the Vardar as it flows into 
the Salonic Gulf, and in the Chalcidice of Thrace as far as Athos, 
the holy Mount which on the extreme eastern peninsula looks 
down from its height of more than six thousand feet along the 
whole length of the A®gean and its islands. Aboulabad, Pasha 
of Salonica, was a man somewhat of the stamp of Sultan 
Mahmoud, he combined skill and energy with a prudential 
concealment of the cruelty of which he was capable. The 
monks of Athos regarded him as a humane protector and a 
friend, they submitted to him, preferring to trust the Sultan 
for the preservation of their ancient privileges, rather than risk 
these in the destructive hands of the Greek chiefs. But the 
true character of Aboulabad displayed itself when he carried 
Niausta by storm. In retaliation for the savage massacre of 
Turkish men, women, and children by the armatoli, he not 
only gave up the town to the ravages of his own troops, but 
allowed the Mussulmans of the surrounding district to share 
and fearfully aggravate’ this act of vengeance on citizens who 
had not injured them. The wives of the Greek commanders 
were tortured to make them become Mohammedans, and then 
murdered because they would not yield: in a word, it is said 
that the horrors perpetrated on the .Greeks were far too 
sickening to be described. But his successes in the northern 
parts of Greece and Macedonia inclined the Sultan, in his 
usual sagacity, to the side of mercy and moderation, and he 
succeeded in retaining, not for a time only but permanently, 
all the advantages which he had gained. 

When, however, we change the scene and return to the 
Morea we find the fortunes of the contending sides reversed. 
The fresh successes of the Greeks after the 22nd of April, which 
was the last date in our narrative, commenced on the 24th 
of May at Valtezza, a village of strong position on the hills 
overlooking the Arcadian plains, to the north-west of Tripo- 
litza. Achmet Bey, one of the Pasha’s generals, marching along 
the southern shore of the Corinthian Gulf from Patras, and 
penetrating the mountain range by way of Argos, had brought 
a reinforcement of 800 cavalry and 1,500 infantry to Tripolitza. 
He decided to try and break up the blockade, and after a three 
hours’ march he attacked the fortifications of the Greeks at 
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Valtezza. Their well-directed fire compelled his Albanian 
infantry to fall back, and after many failures his whole army 
retreated upon Tripolitza, with the loss of 400 men. By this 
defeat the enemy hastened to profit. They cut off the baggage 
of the retreating cavalry, and hung upon their rear till the Turks 
were too plainly beaten, and presented on their return no very 
reassuring spectacle to the garrison of the town, in the streets 
of which, only the night before, they had performed military 
dances in token of certain victory. The Greeks pushed 
forward and occupied the rocky eminences that within rifle-shot 
looked down on the western walls of Tripolitza. 

We have before stated that sixty Turkish families had fled 
from Bardunia to Monembasia built on its rocky islet, and 
connected by a bridge with the mainland between the Gulf 
of Argos and Cape Malea or St. Angelo. However impreg- 
nable its position seemed, it was the first fortress that capi- 
tulated to the Greeks, though its garrison had begun a valiant 
resistance, and had as valiantly maintained it. Three thousand 
Mainiats were planted round their walls, and, as if this were 
fot enough, ships from Spezzia, laden with booty and filled 
with crews excited after the recent slaughter of three hundred 
of their prisoners, attacked them from the sea, and landing 
such prisoners as still survived, demanded that the place 
should be given up to them. To intimidate them yet more, 
the Spezziots put to death before their eyes the prisoners who 
had hitherto been spared. Such cruelty produced a contrary 
effect, and made the defence of the Turks more heroic and 
more terrible. They had now an enemy to combat within 
their own walls—famine and want, whose ravages were quickened 
by their fatal reinforcement of hungry mouths. They first 
appeased their hunger by devouring dogs, cats, horses, and 
even the most unclean animals. They fell upon each other, they 
slew their very children and fed secretly upon them. They were 
driven to the expedient of scraping the seaweed that grew on 
the sides of their boats and boiling it in a little oil. Even the 
dead bodies of the Greeks, lying exposed on the field of battle 
after some sorties which they had made, they dragged into 
their town, and sold publicly at ten or twelve piastres the oke 
(234 lbs.). An endurance so fearfully tried as this must at 
length come to an end, and proposals for a capitulation were 
made. Demetrius Ypsilanti had been appointed on his arrival 
in the Morea Commander-in-chief of the Greek army, un- 
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fortunately he had also constituted himself Lieutenant-governor 
of the country in the name of his elder brothcr, the unfortunate 
and incapable Prince Alexander. He claimed the right of accept- 
ing the surrender of Monembasia, but the Messenian Senate, 
of which we have heard before, decided it must be received 
in the name of the Greek Government, since it was at the 
people’s expense the place had been blockaded during four 
entire months. Honourable terms were arranged, the Turks 
gave up their arms on the 5th of August, trusting to the 
promise of the Greeks to transport them to Asia Minor on 
payment of a sum agreed to. The Mainiats opposed its 
fulfilment, they plundered the Turks who had already embarked, 
they murdered others who were on their way to the ships. 
Six hundred prisoners were dispatched, not to a friendly shore, 
but to the hostile Caxos, and there they were abandoned to 
their fate, without food, without clothing, and despoiled of 
everything they had possessed. 

The success of the Greeks at Monembasia was speedily 
followed by another at Navarino in the south of Messenia, and 
unhappily the atrocities perpetrated on the coast of Laconia 
were not only repeated but far exceeded. Before the fortress 
capitulated, individual families managed to escape beyond its 
walls and threw themselves upon the mercy of former friends: 
we need scarcely add that they found none. On the Ioth of 
August, Navarino followed the example of Monembasia: the 
inhabitants were allowed to retain nothing but their clothes 
and some personal effects. Again the Greeks engaged to carry 
them to Egypt or Tunis, and the agent of Ypsilanti in good 
faith went to secure vessels, but the representative of the 
Senate began to plunder in his absence, plunder led to violence, 
and that again to murder, and within an hour almost every 
man, woman, and child still on land was massacred. Women 
fled from the assassin into the sea and were shot down where 
they stood. Mothers had their children torn from their arms 
to see them either dashed on the rocks, or flung beyond them 
and left to drown beneath the waves. Here, as elsewhere, 
heaps of dead bodies lying unburied and corrupting began to 
spread a pestilence most fatal to the Greeks, and thus retaliated 
on them the massacres which they had committed. 

From these horrors we must hasten to Tripolitza, the capture 
of which occupied as central a position amongst the successes 
of the Greeks as the fortress itself was a central object planted 
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in the heart of their peninsula. Alison describes it as “standing 
on a cold and naked plain, two thousand six hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and surrounded by peaks three thousand 
feet higher, inhabited previously to the war by twenty thousand 
persons, of whom about one half were Greeks. It was 
surrounded by a stone wall fourteen feet high, with a double 
row of loopholes for musketry, on which were planted thirty 
pieces of cannon. At its western extremity was a regular 
citadel, commanded however by an eminence in its vicinity 
beyond the walls. When the blockade began to be straitened, 
in the end of August, thirty thousand mouths required to be 
filled.” It received additional importance from its neigh- 
bourhood to the site of the three famous cities of ancient times, 
Tegea, Mantinea, and Pallantium, whence also its name 
Tripolitza (three cities). The place would have fallen sooner 
had not anarchy and rapacity prevailed here, as they had done 
at Navarino, for the Greeks had no real commander-in-chief 
of ability or energy, while the position and character of the 
Klephtic chiefs and others, who combined artifice and vigour 
with greed for gain, precluded all hope of either unity or 
disinterestedness of action. Thus while they blockaded the 
town they delayed its capture by selling provisions to the 
Turks at exorbitant prices. But it was evident that Tripolitza 
must soon surrender, and the human vultures gathered again 
round the standard of Kolokotroni. At length, on the 27th 
of September, a conference was held to treat of capitulation, 
at which the usual promise was offered to the Turks of safe 
passage across the Atgean, accompanied with the demand of 
forty millions of piastres, or a million and a half of our money, 
as well as the surrender of all their arms. Such impossible 
terms could not be agreed to. The Greek chiefs, as before, 
anxious to get rid of a formidable foe and to reduce the 
strength of their enemy, showed themselves willing to treat 
separately with the Albanian mercenaries, while they were 
equally ready to defraud their own soldiers of their booty by 
privately selling empty guarantees of safety for large sums of 
money and jewels to individual Mussulmans, Avarice and 
treachery seemed always uppermost in the breasts of thesé 
patriots. 

Once more the soldiers took the mafter into their own hands, 
Some Turkish sentinels when buying grapes allowed a few 
Greeks to approach the wall; these, perceiving what careless 
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guard was kept, hastily applied scaling ladders and secured 
their footing on the top. A whole company of soldiers following 
quickly planted the Christian standard on the tower of Argos, 
and pointed against the town itself the cannon which they found 
placed there. A tumultuous cheer ran along the Christian lines, 
and the whole army rushed to the walls, some scaled them and 
threw open the city gates for the rest. Maddened as they were 
with a life-long grudge against their oppressors, irritated by the 
delay of fully a six months’ siege, and fired with indignation 
at the treachery and selfishness of their own leaders, every bad 
passion was stirring within them. The universal carnage that 
ensued was the climax of all the horrors of the Revolution. 
Not only amid the usual scenes of pillage and anarchy no age 
or sex was spared, and Jews as well as Mussulmans were slain, 
but women and children were often tortured before they were 
murdered. The streets and houses were literally inundated with 
blood, flames broke forth in many places, and when night closed 
in upon a day of bloodshed, the slaughter was continued by 
the light of burning houses, and went on for yet another day. 
Forty-eight hours after the Greeks had held the city, they 
deliberately collected together about two thousand persons of 
every age and sex, and after leading them to a ravine at a 
little distance, murdered them to the last woman and child. 
When at length this general massacre ceased through the 
sheer exhaustion of the infuriated victors nine thousand dead 
bodies cumbered the streets of Tripolitza. Even sordid motives 
had saved but very few, some women of the Pasha’s harem for the 
hope of high ransom, some few to be sold as slaves, while the 
doubtful privilege of a short reprieve had been extended to a 
few prisoners for the gloomy office of helping to bury the dead 
till their own time should come. The warlike attitude of fifteen 
hundred Albanians, drawn up under arms in the immense 
courtyard of the Pasha’s palace, suggested mutual compromise, 
and they were as much persuaded as allowed to set out on their 
homeward march, free and furnished with provisions. 

Highly important for the Greek cause as was the capture 
of Tripolitza, and the acquisition at the same time of immense 
treasures and of valuable material for carrying on the war, these 
advantages were to a great extent neutralized by the moral 
and physical evils which the siege left behind it. The absence 
of Ypsilanti, the selfish jealousies and dishonesty of Kolokotroni 
and the other leaders of the army, their consequent loss of the 
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confidence and obedience of the troops under their command, 
these evils, along with the demoralized and undisciplined state 
to which the perpetration of such outrages had reduced the 
soldiers themselves, and the pestilence arising from numberless 
dead bodies, combined to bring down the retribution of imme- 
diate anarchy and ultimate failure on the insurrection, as far as 
its own unassisted efforts were concerned. The army which 
had taken Tripolitza was divided into two parts : one-half sat 
down before the Acro-Corinthus, or citadel of Corinth, while 
the other portion was led northwards by Kolokotroni to reinforce 
the troops blockading the fortress of Patras, under its Archbishop 
Germanos. Had the Klephtic chief been allowed to carry out 
his plan of persuading the Lalliots to abandon Yussuf Pasha, 
with whom they were at variance, and perhaps even to yield up 
the citadel of Patras into his hands, the Greeks would have 
become complete masters of so important a place. But jealousy 
and intrigue were to be always the evil genius of the war. 
Kolokotroni was sent elsewhere, and so Patras was left virtually 
in the hands of the garrison to be the scene of further disasters 
to the Greeks. About this time, namely on the 18th of 
September, the Ottoman fleet, under Kara Ali, had visited 
Patras on one of those almost ineffectual cruises, which Alison 
well calls “a maritime promenade.” During the month of 
August, considered by the Turks favourable for naval opera- 
tions in the Archipelago, and at a time when the Greek ships 
had retired to Hydra and Spezzia, the Capitan Pasha sailed from 
the Dardanelles with a formidable looking: fleet of three line-of- 
battle ships, five frigates, and about twenty corvettes and brigs, 
to be augmented soon after by the Egyptian and Algerine 
squadrons. It was high time that arms and provisions should 
be conveyed to the maritime fortresses of Coron and Modon, if 
they were not to share the fate of the inland towns. Keeping 
carefully clear of all gulfs or narrow passages, the fleet effected 
its purpose, thanks in some measure to the inaction of the 
Messenians, who had become disgusted at the behaviour of their 
own army and its leaders. ' 

On the Ist of October, Ismail Gibraltar, commander of the 
Egyptian squadron, was sent from Patras to destroy a large 
portion of the Greek fleet, belonging to the shipowners of 
Galaxidi, on the opposite side of the Corinthian Gulf. As their 
contempt of the Turkish fleet had made the Greeks very im- 
provident, the like misfortune befell them both at Caxos and 
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Ipsara. Kara Ali, elated by this modified success, decided on 
returning to Constantinople in triumph, but on the 24th of 
October, as he was leaving the Gulf of Patras, Miaulis appeared 
at the head of sixty sail. The only thing then to be done was 
to put on all speed and avoid an engagement, however superior 
he was in naval force. The pursuit of an Algerine ship as far 
the southern Cape of Zante led to a collision between the Greeks 
and the English, and the lIonians fired on the Turks. After 
the capture of a Greek brig, run ashore as the Algerine ship 
had been, the Capitan-Bey with this fresh claim to victory 
effected his return to Constantinople in safety, towing the thirty- 
five Egyptian prizes and displaying thirty Greek prisoners 
hanging from the yard-arm of his flagship. For precluding 
defeat by not fighting at all Kara Ali was promoted to the 
rank of Capitan-Pasha. 

It was an unfortunate day for Smyrna when news came to 
the Turks of the sufferings of their fellow-countrymen at 
Tripolitza. The wine shops were filled from morning to night 
with crowds of armed Asiatics, whose cry was—instant death, 
total extermination to all Christians. Representations were 
made by the European consuls, but the disorders were not 
repressed, and within a few days above a thousand Christians 
had been butchered, of the survivors the greater number found 
refuge on the French vessels. We may now consider ourselves 
at the close of the first year’s campaign. Its events had rapidly 
led the Greeks on from being an insurgent populace into the 
position of an independent nation. The improvidence and 
inertness of the Turkish character had left behind an immense 
amount of public property in their hands, though much of it 
had of course been wasted. The large preponderance in numbers 
of the Greek population, combined with the occupation of the 
Turkish army elsewhere, had enabled them to make head in 
battle and blockade, even without the aid of proper generalship. 
But the time had now come when an effort must be made to 
form a central government, even at, the risk of its falling into 
the hands of the distrusted hetairists) The new movement, 
however, which led to the promulgation of the Constitution of 
Epidaurus, belongs rather to the history of the year 1822, and 


must be reserved for a following article. 
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Intra-Mercurial Planets. 


THE existence of a planet, Vulcan, between Mercury and the sun seems 
to be still an open question, and the discussion of 1860 has been 
revived within the last few months by reason of an observation made in 
the spring of last year. 

On the 4th of April, 1876, M. Weber at Peckeloh, M. Wolf at 
Zurich, and M. Schmidt at Athens, in the morning noted the absence 
of any spot or faculz upon the sun’s disk. On the same day in the 
evening, at twenty-five minutes past four, M. Weber observed a round 
spot, but the most careful examination failed to show any facule. 
Unfortunately the sky clouded over and his observation was interrupted. 
Next morning he sought diligently for the spot of the day before, but in 
vain. The absence of faculz and the disappearance in less than twenty- 
four hours are unusual circumstances in the case of spots of considerable 
size inherent in the photosphere, and certainly seem to suit better the 
passage of some foreign body across the solar disk. Still it is impossible 
to say that they cannot be accounted for by perturbation of the incan- 
descent mass which forms the luminous surface of the sun. It would 
seem almost to settle the question in favour of a foreign body if the 
observed round spot were found to have a progressive movement at a 
rate consistent with Kepler’s third law. However, M. Weber’s observa- 
tions were not permitted to endure sufficiently long to establish the law, 
or the fact, of movement, and M. Wolf, in maintaining that the spot 
observed on the 4th of last April is identical with that observed by 
Dr. Lescarbault at Orgéres in 1859, and is in fact the intra-Mercurial 
planet Vulcan, was forced upon another line of proof. 

On comparing the number of days which intervened between the 
observations of Orgétres and Peckeloh with the number of days which 
intervened between an observation made by Stark and Steinhiibel in 
1820 and the one at Orgéres, he finds that these two intervals are exact 
multiples of the same number, 42’02, and it happens also that forty-two 
days are exceedingly appropriate for the term of revolution of an intra- 
Mercurial planet. This seemed to promise well, and M. Wolf thought 
himself justified in referring all the three observations to transits of 
Vulcan. 

Nevertheless there is a mortal flaw in the argument. The obser- 
vation made in 1820 was on the 12th of February, and that of 1859 
was on the 26th of March, and this would make a difference of 30° 
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upon the ecliptic. Now the transit of a planet across the sun’s disk 
can only happen within a certain distance, the semi-diameter of the sun, 
from the plane of the ecliptic. It would be necessary to suppose a 
quite impossible displacement of the nodes, or points of intersection of 
the orbit of the said planet with the plane of the ecliptic, before we 
could legitimately refer the observations of 1820 and 1859 to two 
transits of the same planet. Besides, M. Wolf’s ingenious surmise is 
contradicted by an observation only recently made known. M. Ventosa 
at Madrid, on the morning of the same 4th of April, 1876, sweeping 
with his telescope the solar disk, saw at eleven o’clock a round black 
spot near the eastern limb. As this spot was seen five hours later by 
M. Weber in pretty much the same position, it becomes impossible to 
ascribe it to the transit of a planet. In spite of its brief appearance, 
and in spite of no facule being seen, it must have been after all a 
veritable spot, and nothing more. Moreover, the faculze were not so 
absolutely absent as was at first supposed, for Sir G. B. Airy, in two 
photographs of the sun’s disk taken at 9.47 a.m. and at 1o.1 a.m. of the 
said 4th of April, discovered a small spot consisting of a nucleus 
without penumbra, surrounded by a small number of facule. It was 
the spot observed by M. Weber in Germany and M. Ventosa at Madrid. 

M. Weber’s observation if it throws no new light on the subject of 
the existence of intra-Mercurial planets has at least renewed the interest 
in that unsolved problem. Our readers may be glad to know the state 
of the question. 

By comparison of many observations of the transit of Mercury 
across the disk of the sun, M. Leverrier detected an error in the 
astronomical tables of several minutes with a steadily advancing varia- 
tion. Such names as Lalande, Cassini, Bouguer, are convincing 
proof of the accuracy of the observations, while for the sun the tables 
had been carefully verified. The error, therefore, seemed to have place 
in the calculation of the movements of Mercury. M. Leverrier found 
that the addition of thirty-eight seconds to the secular motion of the peri- 
helion, that part of its course in which the planet is nearest to the sun, 
would put the tabulated results in accord with the actual observations. 
The tabulated results depended upon the received estimate of dis- 
turbing forces. Either therefore this estimate of known forces would 
have to be modified or the presence of some new body in the solar 
system would have to be admitted. The latter alternative was sure to 
be preferred by M. Leverrier, considering that he had so felicitously 
accounted for some irregularities in the orbit of Uranus by the 
hypothesis of the existence of a new planet which was very shortly 
afterwards actually discovered near the place assigned. ‘This reasoning 
was strongly supported. Clearly any correction which could be lawfully 
made must be one which would not contradict any well established 
movements in other portions of the solar system. Now M. Leverrier 
found that if the estimate of the disturbing force of known planets had 
to be altered in order to correct the anomaly, this would involve the 
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augmentation by at least one-tenth of the mass of Venus as heretofore 
understood, and an irregularity not borne out by observation would 
result in the earth’s movement. 


A serious difficulty arises from the comparison of the theories of the 
orbits of the earth and Mercury, which seem to imply different values of 
the mass of Venus. If we admit the mass resulting from the observations of 
Mercury, we shall be forced to conclude either that the secular variation of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, as deduced from observations, contained highly 
improbable errors, or that it varied according to some causes not yet ascer- 
tained. If, on the other hand, we consider the variation of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, with the causes thereof, well established, we shall be led to 
believe that the augmented movement of the perihelion of Mercury’s orbit is 
due to some cause till now unknown.! 


This unknown cause would have to be either some little planets 
placed between Mercury and the sun, or a ring of asteroids revolving 
in the same region. This second hypothesis at first sight seems the 
more probable, for little planets so close to the sun would be at least as 
brilliant as Mercury ; and although they would ordinarily, no doubt, 
be lost in the glare of the great luminary, still, unless the angle which 
they subtended at the distance of the earth were smaller than our 
second hypothesis supposes, it could scarcely happen that they would 
never be detected in total eclipse. This consideration should deter 
astronomers from too readily pronouncing a spot on the sun’s disk 
to be a planet on its passage. Still there are some facts which cannot 
be easily explained on any other supposition. 

On the 29th of March, 1859, Lescarbault with a good glass observed 
a little black spot a few seconds from the “mdb. It was round and well 
defined, with a diameter less than a quarter of that of Mercury. This 
spot traversed in 1th. 17m. a cord of a little more than a quarter of 
the diameter of the sun, so that it would have taken 4h. 29m. 6s. to 
traverse the sun’s diameter, a velocity which would suit well enough an 
intra-Mercurial planet. M. Leverrier, upon the observations made at 
Orgtres, calculated that the mean distance of the supposed planet would 
be four-tenths of the radius of the earth’s orbit. The diameter of the 
planet would not give more than one-seventeenth of the mass of 
Mercury. That mass at that distance could not produce the secular 
increase of thirty-eight seconds in the perihelion of Mercury. It follows, 
then, that probably Vulcan is not the only little planet revolving between 
Mercury and the sun. ‘This conclusion follows equally, as we shall see, 
from M. Leverrier’s investigation of the observations which have at 
various times been referred to the transit of foreign bodies across the 
disk of the sun. 

According to the calculations founded upon the data of Orgeéres, 
Vulcan would complete a revolution in nineteen days and a half, but a 
very different result was obtained by a different method. This need 
not surprise us, for it is never possible to observe with great accuracy 
an unforeseen transit. Thus Mr. Hind attributes to two different planets 


1M. Leverrier, Comptes Rendus, t. xlix. p. 381. 
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two observations, which M. Leverrier attributes to two transits of the 
same—the observation made by Lescarbault and a similar one by 
Mr. Lummis in Manchester on the 2oth of March, 1862. 

M. Leverrier discusses various observations of little round spots 
which had been supposed to be planets on their passage. Some of 
these he rejects because there is no sufficient evidence of their move- 
ment ; others he rejects because the observations made were not suffi- 
ciently accurate to afford a safe basis for any valuable argument; others 
he rejects because the body in question passed too near the earth to 
affect the particular question he was discussing. 

He retains eleven observations as sufficiently accurate and pertinent. 
Of these he considers that five appertain to Vulcan and the remaining 
six to some other planet or planets. 

The five observations are those of Lescarbault at Orgéres in 1859, 
of Mr. Lummis at Manchester in 1862, of Decuppis at the Observatory 
of the Roman College in 1839, of Sidebotham in 1849, and of Fritsch 
in 1802. The last two are very unsatisfactory, but still of service. 

All the five show a remarkable agreement. In calculating from 
three of them the co-efficients of the formula for determining the helio- 
centric longitude in terms of the time, the result suited the remaining 
two so well as to leave no doubt on M. Leverrier’s mind that all five 
observations referred to the same planet. Mr. Hind has since remarked 
that the same formula applies to an observation made by Stark in 1819, 
thereby raising the supposed transits to the number of six. 

M. Leverrier has at all events prepared the way for a complete 
elucidation at some future date. It is just possible that a transit may 
be observed on the 22nd of March of the present year; but this can 
scarcely be hoped for, and after that time we’shall have to wait till the 
roth of April, 1885, for a transit, though M. Janssen feels some con- 
fidence that the planet will make itself visible outside the sun’s disk 
before that distant date. 


[The substance of this paper is taken from an interesting article by the Rev. Pére 
Pepin in a late number of the Atudes.] 
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A Saint in Algeria’ 


PART THE FIRST. ; 
THERE are few visitors to Algeria who do not make a 
pilgrimage to the beautiful basilica of “Notre Dame d’Afrique,” 
either for purposes of piety or to see the glorious views from 
the mountain on which it is placed. Probably few of the 
former leave the place without stopping for a few moments 
at the little shop or stall which abuts on St. Joseph’s Chapel, 
and where, according to French custom, a multitude of 
pictures, medals, crosses, and photographs of “Notre Dame 
d’Afrique” are to be sold. But to those who frequented this 
stall in past years, one of its great attractions was the sweet 
face and winning manner of the lady who sold those little 
objects of devotion. Now that the grave has closed over the 
earthly remains of this humble but saintly woman, we venture 
to give our readers a short account of her life, drawn from 
authentic sources, to which, through the kindness of the Father 
Superior of Notre Dame d’Afrique, we have had access.” 

Margaret Bergésio was born in Piedmont, at Conio near 
Turin, in the year 1809, on the 8th of September, the feast of 
the Nativity of our Blessed Lady, that Mother whom she so 
devotedly loved, and to whose honour she was hereafter to 
contribute so much. 

She was an only child, for her father died soon after her 
birth, and her mother having married again, the little Margaret 
was intrusted to the care of her grand-parents, who were 
models of virtue and practical piety. They devoted themselves 
to training the heart and soul of this little child, and the seeds 


1 To conform to the laws of the Church, the writer declares that, in this biographical 
notice, she only uses the name of ‘‘ Saint,” or speaks of revelations and miracles, in the 
sense in which it is permitted to do so, while humbly submitting all judgment on such 
matters to the Holy See. 

2 The greater portion of the facts in this biographical notice is taken from a series 
of articles in the African Revue de St. Augustin et de St. Monique, signed ‘‘L. J. 


Christus.” 
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of faith and holiness sown by them were to bear fruit hereafter 
a hundredfold. Yet they were only allowed this consolation 
for a short time, for their grand-child was but eight years of 
age when her mother determined to leave her native country 
and settle in Lyons, on which occasion she insisted on taking 
her little girl with her, having no children by her second 
marriage. Bitterly as her grandfather felt this separation, he 
was happily unaware how terrible the change would be to poor 
little Margaret. There is in those quiet villages of Piedmont a 
manly earnest piety, an unquestioning faith, and a tender 
reverence for all holy things, which stamp a peculiar character 
upon its inhabitants. It is the same atmosphere as is felt, 
even by Protestants, in the Tyrol. Our Lord and His Church 
form the main points, so to speak, in their daily lives. Every 
house, every field, is placed under holy protection, and to miss 
Mass on days of obligation or to neglect Easter duties would 
be an unheard-of sin, visited by the reprobation of the whole 
community. 

In this sort of religious atmosphere had the little Margaret 
been trained, and we can therefore form some idea of the 
feelings with which she suddenly found herself transplanted 
into a big town, where every one was a stranger to her, where 
no one seemed to think of or care for our Divine Lord and 
His Mother, and where all the pious practices of her childhood 
were ridiculed and contemned. Her mother was her greatest 
trial. Utterly frivolous and worldly, and without any religious 
principles herself, she embittered every hour of her child’s life, 
and all the more as, with the strong feelings of filial reverence 
which had been implanted in her, Margaret did not dare 
remonstrate or argue with her mother, even on certain points 
in which she knew she was right. It was indeed a special 
grace which preserved the poor child’s faith at so tender an 
age from the effects of her infidel surroundings. But it does 
not appear that our Lord ever allowed the smallest doubt to 
sully this pure and virginal soul. Thwarted in all the religious 
practices in which she most delighted, and exposed to the 
reproaches and ridicule both of her mother and step-father for 
what they called her “prudish ways,” Margaret only suffered 
in silence, and, whenever she could, escaped to her little room 
to cry and pray. Even her name was changed by her mother 
to please her new French friends, and the child was henceforth 
known only as Agarithe Berger. Then began her tender 
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devotion to Our Lady of Sorrows. She had a little picture 
of the Seven Dolours, which her grandfather had given her, 
and young as she was she daily united her sorrows to those of 
Jesus and Mary, and endeavoured at their feet to gain strength 
and wisdom for her difficult path. No wonder then that, when 
she presented herself, by stealth, at St. Nizier, in Lyons, to be 
prepared for her First Communion, the holy priest to whom 
she came for instruction was amazed at the precocious intelli- 
gence and piety of the child, who answered all his questions 
with a degree of spiritual knowledge which edified as much as 
it surprised him. Agarithe was then eleven years old, and to 
the last hour of her life she would reckon among her most 
signal graces having at that time fallen into the hands of a 
director who so thoroughly understood the wants of her soul, 
and who could discover the precious treasure which it had pleased 
God to conceal there. He guided her through all those sad 
and difficult years (of which Agarithe never could bear to 
speak), when childhood is merging into girlhood and girlhood 
into womanhood, with all its peculiar trials and temptations— 
increased, in her case, a thousandfold by her painful domestic 
circumstances. She was not quite twenty when (in 1829), 
disgusted with the world, of which she had long since found 
out the deceptions, she obtained leave from her mother (with 
great difficulty, as may be supposed), to enter the community 
of Nursing Sisters (Se@urs Hospitaliéres) in the Hotel Dieu at 
Lyons. She was then in the full beauty of youth, with a 
gentle loving. manner, and a peculiarly modest sweet expression ; 
but over her face, from the very beginning of her childish 
sorrows, a look of resigned sadness had been cast, like one 
who is an alien from her real home, and that expression 
remained on her face till death. 

Happy indeed were the days she now passed in the hospital. 
She seemed to have found her vocation in every sense of the 
word, not only from her love of solitude and recollection with 
God, but also because the rest of her time was spent in tending 
the sick, the poor, and the miserable, towards whom her whole 
heart had always gone out in love and compassion, as for the 
suffering members of Christ’s body. 

Yet it did not please Him that she should be allowed to 
spend more than one short twelvemonth in this house. God 
had other designs in store for her. The revolution of 1830 
brought a complete change in the administration of the 
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hospital, and the open hostility and ill-will of the new 
managers of the institution compelled the chaplain to resign. 
He was also the director of the Sisters, who felt that it was 
impossible to remain in an establishment where they could 
no longer observe the rules of their order. The community 
was therefore broken up and the Sisters dispersed. But 
Agarithe always gratefully expressed her sense of the obli- 
gation she was under to those religious for the training in 
poverty and holy obedience she had there received. 

An event happened about this time which had a great 
bearing on her future life. This was the appointment of 
M. Pavy, then quite a young priest, to be the vicar of the 
church and parish of St. Bonaventura at Lyons. It was while 
seeking out the lost sheep among his numerous flock that this 
holy pastor first discovered Agarithe’s mother, and thus he 
became acquainted with her holy and devoted daughter, who 
henceforth chose him as her director and guide. Finding her 
most anxious to undertake some work for God, he placed her 
first in a kind of work-room, where he had gathered together 
some fifteen or twenty young needlewomen, under the superin- 
tendence of a very holy woman named Mdme. Aulinet, who 
had the reputation of directing her little household like an 
austere religious community. All pious exercises were here 
performed at stated hours, and the employments of each day 
were so marked out that, between and after the hours of work, 
the members undertook to go by turns and carry food or 
clothing to the poor, to visit the sick, to serve the bed-ridden 
or blind, and to pray in the name of the rest before the 
Blessed Sacrament or at the feet of Notre Dame de Fourviéres 
on the hill above the town of Lyons. 

Two years of Agarithe’s life were spent in this holy home, 
of which she ever retained the most affectionate remembrance. 
She used often to recall those days, and laugh over her nights, 
which were spent in a long drawer by way of a bed, placed 
on some planks in a raised corner of their common sitting-room ; 
so anxious was she to preserve her vow of poverty, and not to 
take anything from the feeble resources at the disposal of the 
house, which were mainly devoted to the relief of the suffering 
poor around them. 

She only left this place in obedience to her confessor, who 
wished her, with another companion, to undertake a fresh 
work, and that was a home for young workwomen and 
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apprentices without parents or proper supervision, who were 
to come back to her for their meals and for the night, and 
whom she was to look after and encourage in every possible 
way to persevere in the right road. The number of souls thus 
saved by her winning ways and gentle influence is known only 
to God ! 

But our Lord was not content with thus employing her in 
His service. Perhaps to one of her active zeal and fervent 
temperament such work was only too attractive and too happy 
in its visible good results. He Who destined her to reach the 
higher paths of perfection, led her by a hidden way of suffering, 
for which she was totally unprepared. He sent her a long 
and dangerous illness, and the trial was heightened by the 
unkindness of her relatives and by the utter destitution to which 
she was reduced. The Home had to be given up, and she and 
her faithful friend, who never left her (Mdme. Anna Sinquin), 
removed to a little room in a poor house near the church. Here 
for fifteen years she lived in a condition which outwardly had 
nothing remarkable about it; but which in reality became a 
source of inexhaustible merit to her, from the terrible and varied 
sufferings she there endured and the perfect union of her will 
to the will of God. Being entirely incapacitated from labour 
of any sort and quite confined to her bed, Anna went out to 
work to earn the food of both; while Agarithe was left the 
whole day Jong entirely alone, without any of the alleviations 
her suffering state required and exposed to every kind of priva- 
tion. She had the grief, likewise, of seeing her charitable efforts 
to save the souls of those young girls brought to a close, and 
the Home, from which she had hoped so much, shut up and 
abandoned. Yet her faith and love never failed. “To suffer, 
therefore, is what awaits thee, if thou art resolved to love Jesus 
and constantly to follow Him.” These words of the /mitation 
were ever present to her mind ; and, as Fénélon justly says, that 
“where there is no resistance of the will there is no suffering,” 
so her simple acceptance of what to others appeared so in- 
supportable a cross, brought with it not only resignation but 
cheerfulness and even joy. She resolved to offer up a portion 
of her sufferings for the conversion of her mother, who was 
getting old and infirm, yet as far as ever from God. And this 
offering was accepted; so that Agarithe had the inexpressible 
consolation of seeing her mother return to her childhood’s faith 
and die in 1840, fortified by all the rites of the Church. Soon 
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after this happy event, Agarithe’s health began slightly to 
improve, which enabled her once more to have the joy of 
hearing Mass and even to visit Notre Dame de Fourviéres, 
the sanctuary for which she had such special devotion. Her 
love of solitude, her union with God in the Blessed Sacrament, 
her devotion to Mary, and her willingness to suffer as long as 
it was the will of God, continued to increase. At last, satisfied 
with her acceptance of this heavy trial, our Lord removed it as 
suddenly as it had been sent, and Agarithe recovered both health 
and strength. This was the moment chosen by God for the 
commencement of the work to which He had appointed her, 
and for which her previous life and sufferings had been the 
preparation. 

It was in 1846 that M. Pavy was appointed to the episcopal see 
of Algiers. At the first news of his promotion, Agarithe’s heart 
sank within her ; for he had been her director, guide, and faithful 
friend for seventeen years, nor did she then see the smallest 
prospect of meeting him again on this side of the grave. 

One of Mgr. Pavy’s first cares on arriving at Algiers was 
the establishment of a Seminary, wherein he might train priests 
for his enormous diocese, as well as native missionaries for the 
evangelizing of the Arab tribes. But no sooner had be obtained 
a house for this purpose, than he found that everything was 
needed for the fitting up of the establishment; and that what 
was more important than all the rest, was to find some con- 
scientious person to take charge of the linen of the house and 
to have the care of the infirmary and the sick students. 

His first thoughts naturally turned to Agarithe and her 
companion, and he wrote at once to implore them to join him 
in Africa. Agarithe regarded this request of her spiritual father 
as an answer to her prayers and a direct order from above. She 
and her friend at once made the necessary preparations for 
leaving Lyons; and braving the dangers of the sea and expatria- 
tion, which to French people .is more terrible than to any other 
nation, they arrived in Algiers less than three months after their 
beloved Bishop and guide. 

He at once put Anna in charge of the house; and to 
Agarithe, who had served her noviceship at the Hotel Dieu 
as Hospital Sister, he confided the care of the infirmary. Few 
of the Algerian priests who were trained in the Seminary of 
St. Eugéne during that time have forgotten the motherly and 
tender care of their Infirmarian when laid low by the fever and 
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other diseases, which seem inseparable from a hot climate to the 
fresh comers from a more northern land. But all made one 
remark: and that was, that during the eight years Agarithe 
held this office, not only did her devotedness never fail, but that 
extraordinary cures were effected when the doctors had given 
up all hope. Not one death took place at St. Eugéne during 
her residence there; and the students ascribed this fact less 
to her remedies and good nursing than to the efficacy of her 
prayers. 

Agarithe herself soon began to look upon Africa as her 
adopted country. But one thing alone grieved her in leaving 
Lyons, and that was, no longer to be able to climb the steep 
hill which led to Notre Dame de Fourviéres; that holy sanctuary 
where every Saturday of her life at four o’clock in the morning 
(when not incapacitated by illness) she had offered up the 
prayers, the praises, the sufferings, and the good works of the 
whole week to the Mother of Consolation. Nothing in Algiers 
replaced this privation, and the longing for it only increased as 
years rolled by. 

It was full of these thoughts that Agarithe, during her few 
moments of leisure, used to wander in a little valley near the 
Seminary, called “The Ravine.” 

It is a narrow valley completely hemmed in by rocks, 
through the centre of which a rapid river flows over moss and 
stones, here and there falling in little cascades and running 
eventually down to the sea. By the side of the river and 
following its windings, runs a little path shaded by fine old 
olive trees. The banks on both sides are carpeted with flowers 
and evergreen shrubs, interlaced with honeysuckle, clematis, and 
other creepers, forming a delightful shade, even on the hottest 
day. The whole place speaks of peace, recollection, and calm. 

This ravine was one of Agarithe’s favourite haunts. Un- 
happily it became also a hiding-place for vagabonds of all sorts : 
so that Agarithe soon found it impossible to find there the 
much-loved solitude she sought for. 

She was pondering over this one day, when she received the 
sudden inspiration to place a little statue of our Lady in one 
of the forked branches of one of the old olive trees which shaded 
the path, and to establish her there as Mistress of the Ravine. 
She felt as if she had received a direct order from Mary to cause 
her name to be honoured in this mountain, which had been 
formerly watered by the blood of martyrs. Agarithe communi- 
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cated this idea to the Bishop of Algiers, who warmly approved 
of it ; and that very day the inspiration was carried out, and a 
little white statue of Mary came to take possession of a mossy 
throne which had been prepared for her close to the path, in a 
spot where the vegetation was the most luxuriant and the flowers 
the brightest. Agarithe arranged it all and then went home 
joyfully, persuaded that our Lady would henceforth preserve 
this spot from all evil. 

Her confidence was not misplaced ; from that day forth the 
ravine was no longer the rendezvous of rogues, but became the 
scene of constant prayer. Some sailors’ wives had remarked 
Agarithe when going along the path, devoutly kneeling at the 
foot of the little statue and praying with a wonderful expression 
of love and fervour. This unexpected sight impressed them all 
the more when anxious themselves for the safety of those 
they held most dear. On stormy days, or when a severe gale 
had passed, they took the habit of coming up to the ravine, either 
to invoke our Lady’s protection or to return thanks ; and some 
would bring flowers, others candles, and burn them at her 
feet. 

Agarithe’s heart overflowed with joy at these manifestations 
of piety and love. She foresaw that this mountain would become 
a place of pilgrimage like that in her beloved Lyons, and 
Mgr. de Pavy, who shared in her regrets for Fourviéres, saw 
in this humble beginning an indication of what the future would 
bring forth, and determined to make the Blessed Virgin the 
patron of his immense diocese. 

Very soon, the number of pilgrims and the graces obtained 
by them increased so much that Agarithe once more had 
recourse to the Bishop; and with his assistance a grotto was 
built of rocks and shells, and a more suitable image of our Lady 
was brought there by the Bishop himself (accompanied by all 
his clergy and students), who solemnly blessed the statue and 
took possession of the spot, while hymns in our Lady’s honour 
and verses composed for the occasion were sung by the whole 
company. 

Yet even in the midst of her joy, Agarithe was not satisfied. 
She wanted to build a larger and more permanent temple 
on that mountain, which should be, as she called it, the “ Light- 
house of Africa:” but resources of all kinds were wanting. 

At last, Mgr. Pavy determined to build a provisional chapel, 
trusting that his successors would be enabled to complete what 
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he had begun ; and on the 2nd of July, 1854, the first stone was 
laid of the new building. 

It was then arranged that Agarithe should leave the Seminary 
and take up her abode in a little house adjoining the chapel, both 
to promote the devotion to our Lady and to sell tapers and 
other pious objects, the profits of which were to go towards the 
expenses of the building. From that day until the close of her 
life she never left this poor cabin or the work which the Bishop 
had assigned to her.*® 

Much anxiety, many hindrances, and many difficulties arose 
to retard the progress of the building. But Agarithe never lost 
heart : she seemed to have a conviction that the work was one 
which God, in His own good time, would both bless and enlarge. 
At last, the chapel was completed. But where could they find 
a fitting statue for the sanctuary ? 

Now it happened that when Mgr. Dupuch (Mgr. Pavy’s 
predecessor) was passing through France on his way to his new 
diocese of Algiers, the ladies of Lyons offered him a magnificent 
statue of our Lady in bronze, on condition that it should be 
placed in the first church built on African soil in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin. This statue was placed at first by 
Mgr. Dupuch above his own palace at Algiers ; but the Govern- 
ment interfered, dreading lest this newly-conquered people should 
take offence at so Christian an emblem. He then gave it to 
the Trappists at Staouéli, who placed it above the entrance-gate 
of their monastery, with the inscription : 


POSUERUNT ME CUSTODEM. 


It was this statue that Mgr. Pavy went to the Trappists 
to reclaim, saying: “ You have made this Madonna the guardian 
of your house. Well, now I want her to change places and become 
the Queen of Africa.” The Trappists replied that they could 
not refuse her to the Bishop ; but also that they had not the 
heart to take her down themselves from her place as guardian 
of their monastery. The Bishop smilingly said “he would see 
to that,” and the next day sent workmen and a cart to transport 
her to the mountain chapel. Agarithe joyfully received her new 
Queen ; and surrounding her with flowers and lights, watched 
over her with all love and honour until the moment came when 


3 Such was her love of solitude and retirement that for ten years she never went 
once down the hill to Algiers, although this town is only at the distance of three 
kilométres from Notre Dame d’Afrique. 
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she was-solemnly installed above the altar on which Mgr. Pavy 
was about to offer the first Mass of the Pilgrimage. 

That day an unexpected honour was paid to the humble 
Agarithe. At the moment of administering Holy Communion, 
Mgr. Pavy looked round and not seeing the Foundress of the 
Pilgrimage among those who were kneeling at the altar rails, 
paused and called her by name in a loud voice, amidst the 
crowd of priests, religious and pilgrims of every class who filled 
the sanctuary. Agarithe was, as usual, kneeling in a little 
corner at the furthest end of the chapel, and intending to be 
the last guest at the Eucharistic Feast. But at the voice of the 
Bishop, she was compelled to come forward; and thus his 
humble penitent was the first to receive from his hand the 
Holy Communion at the first Mass of the Pilgrimage of Notre 
Dame d’ Afrique. 

It was on the third Sunday in September, the feast of our 
Lady of Seven Dolours, that this first Mass was celebrated. 
And the date rested in Agarithe’s memory, not only from her 
tender devotion, from a child, to our Lady’s Sorrows, but 
because she looked upon it as a prophecy. “ Notre Dame 
d’ Afrique will henceforth be the consoler of all sad and broken 
hearts !” she exclaimed, when that evening the Bishop came to 
rejoice with her over the success of her undertaking. And her 
words have indeed come true: for not only the Catholics of 
Algeria, but Christian mothers throughout. the world have there 
an association of perpetual prayers which have obtained endless 
graces and wiped away countless tears ! 

But the devil could not bear to witness the success which 
attended Agarithe’s efforts to wrench away from him a kingdom 
which had so long been his own, and to place it in the hands 
of her who was to “ bruise the serpent’s head.” On the roth of 
March, 1860, as Agarithe was kneeling alone before the Blessed 
Sacrament and the statue of our Lady, absorbed in prayer, a 
fearful storm burst over the mountain, uprooting the trees, and 
carrying off the roof of the chapel, while all its ornaments, sacred 
vases, and everything it contained were scattered to the winds. 
The statue of our Lady alone remained immoveable on its 
pedestal. The violence of the storm may be judged by the 
fact that the foot of the monstrance was found at the bottom 
of the mountain, and its rays on the top! The Bishop, much 
alarmed for the safety of Agarithe, hastened, as soon as the wind 
would allow him, to the spot. He found her chapel in ruins ; 
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but she herself stretched on the pavement safe and sound at 
the feet of our Lady. Agarithe was always convinced that this 
fearful tempest was Satan’s last farewell to a spot which for 
so many years he had made his own; but on which the “Morning 
Star” had now risen to enlighten and guide the people into all 
truth. 

The zeal of the pilgrims soon repaired the damage done by 
the storm. Money and gifts for the altar poured in on all sides. 
And then again Agarithe opened her heart to the Bishop, 
imploring him to build a larger and more worthy sanctuary on 
this spot. “See the crowds who cover the mountain top,” she 
would exclaim, “only a few can enter in and kneel for a moment 
at our Mother’s feet. Think how faith would grow, how many 
graces would be obtained, could we raise a temple large enough 
to contain all this multitude!” 

Mgr. de Pavy agreed ; but added, “that he had no means 
whatever to undertake any fresh work.” Agarithe, with the 
lively and simple faith of the saints, turned to a little statue 
of St. Joseph and said: “He was on earth the Procurator of 
the Holy Family. He laboured and toiled, by the sweat of 
his brow, for thirty years to provide them with necessaries. 
I can never believe that he will turn a deaf ear to us now, 
if we ask him to help us to make a fitting home for Jesus and 
Mary!” The Bishop, moved by her earnest words, gave her 
his blessing and told her to begin praying at once. 

Agarithe instantly placed a picture of St. Joseph in her little 
shop, before which a lamp burnt continually. Among the works 
she had placed under St. Joseph’s patronge was the distribution 
of a quantity of little pious books and prayers, which she gave 
gratis to the pilgrims, exhorting them to take them away as a 
remembrance, and to read them in their own homes to their 
families. This means she now made use of to spread far and 
wide her appeals for help to build a larger church. And 
St. Joseph rewarded her confidence in him far beyond her 
expectations. She soon brought a comparatively large sum 
and laid it at the feet of Mgr. Pavy. “ Here are the first stones, 
Monseigneur!” she exclaimed. “I implore you to begin the 
work, for I am quite sure St. Joseph will find us the means to 
finish it.” 

The Bishop joyfully assented, and resolved to build a 
temple worthy of its object, to be called henceforth, Notre 
Dame d’Afrique. Plans were drawn up; a committee appointed 
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to see them carried into execution; while the Bishop wrote 
himself to France in all directions for aid in this gigantic enter- 
prize. His appeal was warmly responded to, and the work 
rapidly proceeded. But the holy old man did not live to see 
its completion. He died, watching from his window the white 
cupolas of the beautiful Basilica already surmounted by the 
cross ; and recommending to the veneration of his clergy 
the holy woman who had been the real Foundress of the 
building. 

It was in the month of November, 1866, that God called 
Mgr. Pavy to his rest. He was succeeded by the Bishop of 
Nancy, Mgr. Lavigerie, who became the first Archbishop of 
Algiers. Agarithe’s prophecy was about to be fulfilled, and 
the sanctuary of which she had been constituted the special 
guardian was soon to be crowded, not only with her countrymen 
and countrywomen, but with Mussulman children, who would 
learn to lisp their prayers to “Imana Mariam,” as they called 
her, and finally become true champions of the faith of Christ. 

E. M. H. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Zhe Life of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By Theodore Martin. 
Volume the Second. Smith and Elder, 1876. 


No foreigner visiting London would be able to say that, as a general 
tule, the public monuments of the capital of England display any 
exuberant or exclusive devotion on the part of its people to royal 
personages. Their statues are put about here and there, to take their 
chance among the monuments of subjects, as great as or greater than the 
sovereigns whom they served. ‘There used, we think, to be a rule that 
nothing but royalty could be represented on horseback. But if such a 
rule ever existed, it has been broken in some conspicuous instances. It 
is very likely that no royal person would envy the Duke of Wellington 
the singular privilege of his position on the arch on Constitution Hill. 
The hero of Waterloo is not only on horseback, but his horse has 
“shied ” across the roadway, so that the select few who enjoy the right 
of driving down to Buckingham Palace under the arch, may also con- 
gratulate themselves upon passing diagonally under the belly of the 
renowned ‘‘Copenhagen.” It must be allowed that the great Duke is 
in a position more than royal, from its conspicuous violation of all the 
tules of taste and common sense. As for statues on columns, Nelson 
and the Duke of York are about on a par, while Charles the First and 
George the Third ride humbly almost beneath their shadows. But the 
foreigner whom we are speaking of might certainly be tempted to think, 
either that we have turned over a new leaf in the honour which we pay 
to the illustrious dead in the last twenty years, or that the late Prince 
Consort was greater than all our great men put together in his claims on 
our gratitude. Who is the man whom we think it right to honour with 
a gilded statue, under a canopy, which, as far as costliness and splendour 
are concerned, would not be an unfitting covering for the very greatest 
benefactor of the human race? Who is the man who has Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, as it were, for the attendants on his throne, while 
all the Arts and Sciences, represented by the most illustrious men of 
genius whom the world has produced, wait around his pedestal ? Those 
who are responsible for the Albert Memorial have much to answer for, 
first to the memory of the Prince, if they have exposed it to too severe 
criticism by means of any outrageous flattery, and then to the English 
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nation, if they have led it into an act of adulation unworthy of a great 
and free people. 

The answer to such questions must partly be gathered from the 
interesting volume before us, and must partly be left for a later gene- 
ration to give. The biography is not yet complete, and, if it were, a 
short notice like the present is not the place in which we could fully do 
justice to the character of the Prince Consort. It is, of course, written 
from the point of view of a chosen and specially favoured biographer. 
The intense and unreasoning jealousy with which Englishmen in general 
regard foreign princes or princesses allied with the reigning family—in 
which foreign elements must always be largely present—did not spare 
Prince Albert during his lifetime, and has probably not altogether for- 
given him since his death. There is still more to be said than this— 
that if he had not been as good and as conscientious as he was, as 
devoted to his work, as industrious, as retiring, and as pure, it is not at 
all impossible that he might have been more popular. We can only 
hope that the closer knowledge of his character which these volumes 
give may make him more thoroughly appreciated by the mass of the 
people, whose love and loyalty, during his lifetime, he had to conquer, 
as it were, by inches. Besides his great personal merits, he will have 
made his mark in our history by his discernment and fulfilment of the 
duties which his position as the husband and confidential adviser of a 
female constitutional sovereign imposed upon him. On these grounds 
Prince Albert won the admiration, friendship, and confidence of a series 
of statesmen and ministers, from the days of Lord Melbourne to those of 
Lord Palmerston. Not all of these, certainly, were men of equal worth 
or eminence, but Peel, Wellington, and Aberdeen were among them, as 
well as the late Lord Derby, and others whose names will remain high 
in the catalogue of English worthies. To men of this character the 
Prince was best known, and by them he was the most highly valued. 
It is clear that from the very first he became a most useful power in the 
State, and that, in particular, his influence was thus felt in the admirably 
successful manner in which the royal part in our Constitutional system 
has been discharged during the last forty years. The special praise of 
having done so much towards the introduction of higher standards and 
greater cultivation in the arts, useful and ornamental, is a praise which 
cannot be denied him. The regeneration of mankind is certainly not to 
be brought about by Great Exhibitions, or by art culture, or anything 
else of the kind, and it may be fairly questioned whether the Prince 
Consort thought so. His name and his ideas have been used, since his 
death, to an extravagant degree, by men very unlike him in his dis- 
interestedness—to a degree which was certain to provoke the sort of 
reaction which has followed. But it is hard to make the Prince respon- 
sible for the smaller herd of his sycophants. 

The volume now published begins in 1848, after the fall of Louis 
Philippe. Mr. Martin tells us that, but for the Revolution of February, 
there would have been a Continental combination against England, in 
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which France would have taken part. All the Courts in Europe were 
alarmed at the meddlesome “ firebrandism” of Lord Palmerston’s policy. 
The history is continued to the end of 1853, the first year of the 
Crimean War. It thus embraces the period of disturbance and sub- 
sequent military reaction, which was inaugurated by the fall of the 
Orleans dynasty. At home we had the “tenth of April,” the abortive 
“Smith O’Brien ” rebellion in Ireland, and the Chartist disturbances, but 
the good sense and loyalty of both parts of the United Kingdom saved 
us from the miseries which afflicted almost every other European country. 
In the Prince’s own personal history it is probable that the two most 
important items of the time are connected with the purchase of Balmoral 
and with the Great Exhibition of 1851. The evil genius of the time, 
at home, was certainly Lord Palmerston, and the pages of Mr. Martin 
contain more than one severe exposure of the insolence and recklessness 
of that nobleman, who nevertheless was popular enough to survive all 
his mistakes, and lived to be an almost Conservative Minister, whom 
no one cared to displace till the day of his death. 

We must, as we have said, reserve any fuller estimate of the 
character of the Prince for the time when we can review the work of 
Mr. Martin as a whole. Meanwhile we may point out how many 
matters of great interest are incidentally illustrated by these volumes. 
Such are the position of the constitutional sovereign in England, the 
working of the party system in Parliament and in the country, the great 
amount of important and delicate business which is transacted, as it 
were, behind the scenes, in the intercourse of diplomacy, the value 
attached by persons in high station to popularity and the influence of 
the Press, and the fear of the rising democracy in England universally 
entertained by leading politicians of both great parties. When we read 
of the extreme gratification which the Court appears to reap from a 
cordial reception on the part of a large mass of the people, we learn to 
measure the extent to which the Throne is felt to rest upon public 
opinion. It will ever be the high and, it may almost be said, unrivalled 
distinction of Prince Albert that, with all the opportunities of his lofty 
position, he never did anything that tended to diminish the almost 
unbounded loyalty and devotion with which the Queen was regarded 
from the first moment of her accession, and that he left the royal 
dynasty of his adopted country even in a stronger position than that 
in which he found it. This is something to say, when we consider 
the political changes of the period during which he lived amongst us, 
the shake which was given to every Continental throne by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, the occasional and local disloyalty which infected even 
these islands, the niggardly manner in which Protestant prejudice deait 
with Catholic claims, and the temporary fit of insanity to which the 
Prime Minister goaded the people in 1850 and 1851. 
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2. Lydiate Hall and its Associations. In Two Parts—Antiquarian and Religious. 
By the Rev. Thomas Ellison Gibson, Priest of our Lady’s Church, Lydiate. 
Printed for the Author by Ballantyne, Hanson, and Co., 1876. 

Within a comparatively recent period little was known about many 

places of great historical interest, beyond perhaps some scanty details 
provided in guide-books for a few visitors or tourists. In fact more 
information could be learned by the general reader from books of travel 
about objects of interest in other countries, than he had means of 
acquiring about his own. The Howitts’ book on Remarkable Places in 
England described these with a minuteness of detail which was looked 
upon as quite a new style of reading. Carrying out the same idea, the 
Illustrated London News gave us “ Nooks and Corners of Old England.” 
A new desire was gradually awakened to know more of picturesque and 
historical localities buried in oblivion or hidden out of sight amongst 
unfrequented byroads, till now it has called forth a multitude of 
exhaustive descriptions dedicated to one particular town or scene of 
well-known events, or ancient manor, or ruined castle. This kind 
service the Rev. Thomas Gibson has lately done for Lydiate Hall and 
Chapel, a nook and corner in old Catholic England certainly well 
deserving this distinction, as well for its great antiquity as for its con- 
nection with the troubles of our Catholic forefathers. In other respects, 
Lydiate has not been a place of much mark, having no sensational 
traditions attached to it. The Hall, “ in the township of Lydiate and 
parish of Halsall, Lancashire, is situated about ten miles from Liverpool, 
on the Southport Road, being almost equidistant from the latter town. 
Lying a field’s breadth from the road (as its very name Lydiate, com- 
pounded of lea and yate, or gate, would suggest), and sheltered from 
the west by fine avenues of lime-trees, it is an object of interest to 
wayfarers, as ancient timbered houses of this description are now rarely 
to be met with in the county of Lancashire. The house itself is con- 
structed of oaken timber, framed in perpendicular, horizontal, and 
angular lines, and arranged in quatrefoil and other patterns. The 
interstices are filled in with daub (composed of clay and straw, or 
rushes,) and covered with plaster, producing with the gables and their 
hip-knobs a picturesque combination of forms. . . . The original plan 
of the building was a quadrangle with a court inclosure. The oldest 
portion was undoubtedly the front, which contained the principal apart- 
ments, and must have existed from a very early period. It was built of 
stone, and was surrounded by a moat. This part had fallen into a 
state of decay, and was taken down soon after 1779.” 

Of the existing portion the proximate date is more readily arrived at. 
Laurence Ireland, whose initials appear above the doorway leading into 
the hall, was the second of his name who owned Lydiate, and as 
he died before 1485, the first year of Henry the Seventh, it is probable 
the building had not been commenced long before that period. This 
supposition is confirmed by the carving of the rival roses in front of the 
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house, a favourite device to commemorate the deliverance of the 
country from a sanguinary struggle. On entering the Hall two doors 
appear to the right hand, one of which conducts up a flight of steps 
into the old chapel. This chapel has been disused since the building 
of the church in 1854, but during its existence how many generations of 
pious and courageous Catholics worshipped God in it, and assisted at 
Mass, despite the heavy penalties, with the levying of which the 
narratives of their troubles have made us so familiar. ‘ When the 
alterations were made in the old chapel in 1841, it was found necessary 
to remove a chimney of spacious dimensions rising from the hall below, 
and a curiously contrived chamber was discovered in it, entered by 
a sliding panel. Another hiding-place still exists in the south wing, 
accessible by means of the rafters ; this is a small chamber, ten feet by 
four. In 1863, when laid bare by the alterations going on in the roof, 
some young friends found in it a fowl bone, which they carried away as 
a relic of one of the solitary meals of some persecuted Lydiate priest. 
Several years ago, when an old farm-house about half a mile from the 
Hall was pulled down, a small room underneath the thatch was 
brought to light, which had evidently been intended for and used as a 
hiding-place. It contained an old chair and a religious book.” Similar 
places for hiding are to be found in most of the country residences of the 
Catholic gentry, both in England and Scotland. One such hiding-place 
exists still in Essex, the descent into which is made by a ladder through 
a very narrow trap-door, let into the flooring of a chamber level with 
the ground, and so placed in the angle of the room between two 
windows as easily to escape detection. Neither light nor air can find 
way into this small cellar, which allows scarce room enough to stand in, 
in addition to the space occupied by a vestment chest, which still 
retains its position as a valuable relic of the days of persecution. 
Another place of concealment may be mentioned as existing in one of 
the oldest mansions in the south of Scotland, not on the ground floor, 
but in the highest storey of the old house. This narrow retreat is placed 
immediately behind a recessed altar in the room forming the old 
domestic chapel, and is situated close to the commencement of a con- 
cealed staircase communicating with the grounds beyond the building, 
and thus facilitating escape when the pursuit was particularly searching 
and obstinate. 

Some writers have asserted that the chapel at Lydiate was never 
completed ; but Mr. Gibson gives proof of its completion from the 
traces left of its having been in actual use for Catholic worship. The 
upper part of the altar still stands in a mutilated condition, within the 
porch at the right hand is a cavity in the stone for the reception of holy 
water, portions of the stained glass of the east window have been 
discovered lying about, and a little channel was traced from the 
sacrarium, on the south side of the altar, to some dark mould mixed 
with white sand, not belonging to the natural soil, but being evidently 
a well for the deposits from the sacrarium. The chapel was dedicated 
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to St. Katharine, and four alabaster groups have been preserved at the 
Hall from time immemorial, which doubtless formed the reredos of the 
altar of the Saint, though they suffered mutilation, from which the fact 
of the chapel being private property did not protect them. In the last 
group of the series two streams of oil are represented as pouring from 
the chest or coffin containing the Saint’s body ; and two jugs, or vases, 
with handles receive the sacred deposit. This circumstance is not 
usually related of St. Katharine ; but Mr. Gibson quotes the following 
extract from Boece’s History and Chronicles of Scotland, which is of 
great and general interest, inasmuch as the well there referred to, 
situated on the south side of Edinburgh, is not only still known, 
but valued for its miraculous qualities by Catholics who sometimes 
make a little pilgrimage to it: “In Midlothian, Scotland, nocht 
two miles fra Edinbrugh, is ane fontane dedicat to St. Katrine quhair 
sternis of oulie (oil) springis ithandlie with sic aboundance that 
howbeit the samin be gaderit away it springs incontinent with great 
aboundance. This fontane rais throw ane drop of Sanct Katrine’s 
oulie quhilk was brocht out of Mount Sinai fra her sepulture to 
Sanct Margaret the blissit Queen of Scotland. Als sone as Sanct 
Margaret saw the oulie spring ithandlie by divine miracle in the 
said place scho gert big ane chapell in the honour of Sanct Katrine. 
This oulie hes ane singulare vertue aganis all maner of canker and 
skawis.” ‘ This,” adds the Third Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, “ was a place of devotion and resort in the middle ages, 
and among the many pilgrimages of King James the Fourth he did not 
forget the Chapel of St. Katharine. In 1504 we find him making an 
offering in Sanct Katrine’s of the ‘Oly Well,’ and in 1617, when King 
James the Sixth returned to his ancient kingdom of Scotland, he visited 
the well, and by his orders the building which protected it was repaired, 
with the view of affording easy access to the ‘oily matter’ floating 
on the surface, which continued to be prized for the cure of certain 
diseases.” 

To return, however, to St. Katherine’s, in Lancashire, it appears 
from the tombstones that priests alone were allowed to be buried 
within the domestic chapel. One still visible bears the name of the 
Rev. Francis Waldegrave, S.J., who died at Lydiate in 1701. On 
another may be traced more distinctly the name of the Rev. Joseph 
Draper, who died only two years after the previous date. The 
Rev. John Mostyn died and was buried at the Hall in 1721. A stone, 
bearing no name, but marked with a plain cross, denotes the grave 
of the Rev. John Blackburn, a secular priest, whose mission was some- 
where in the neighbourhood. He was probably serving at Moorhall, 
which, curiously enough, though once a country residence, occupied 
ground now forming one of the busiest parts of Liverpool. Old Hall 
Street, lying between Union and Queen Streets, took its name from the 
old mansion when it usurped its site. 

It is a pleasing reminiscence of the stanch fidelity of the great bulk 
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of the Catholic gentry of England, and of Lancashire in particular, 
when we find a local history, like that before us, dividing itself naturally 
into two nearly equal sections, under the titles of the Antiquarian and 
the Religious. The combination of these two divisions bears testimony 
to the existence of a long line of faithful adherents to holy Church. 
The Hall and the Chapel rise up before our eyes side by side, or 
in some instances the old mansion contains within it the chapel-room 
as part and parcel of its real, daily, interior life, showing how of old 
squire and missioner together braved the common danger, how each 
mutually sustained the other when having too often to pay the penalty 
of banishment, imprisonment, or even death. 

The Antiquarian section of the history of Lydiate Hall dates from a 
very early period, and beginning with its first feudal lord, carries us 
down through a long list of manorial owners. “The Norman Conquest 
dispossessed many of the ancient Saxon proprietors, and the Conqueror 
granted Lydiate, with, it is said, all the lands lying between the Mersey 
and the Ribble, to his follower, Roger of Poictou. Although a great 
Norman Earl, it was necessary for him to provide feudatories to enable 
him to fulfil the condition of suit and service accompanying the grant. 
He accordingly gave Lydiate, with other lands, to Paganus de Vilars, 
to hold it under him on the service of a knight’s fee. This knight 
was common ancestor of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and of the 
existing families of Villiers, ennobled under the titles of Clarendon and 
Jersey. Paganus de Vilars gave six bovates of land in Lydiate to 
William Gernet, to be held by the same service.” Beatrix de Vilars, 
grand-daughter of Paganus, married for her second husband Pincerna, 
who derived his name from the office of butler under the Earls of 
Chester, and became the ancestor of the Botelers, or Butlers, Lords of 
Warrington. 

The first of the manorial owners of Lydiate were the De Lydiates, 
immediate descendants of William Gernet. The oldest of the Ince 
Blundell deeds relating to Lydiate is a grant of Alan de Lidhet and his 
wife Alice to the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, which cannot 
belong to a later date than 1180 to 1190. John, son of Benedict de 
Lydiate, styled himself John Benetsone, so that when his daughter 
and heiress, Katharine Benetsone, married Robert de Blakeburne, she 
brought the Lydiate estate into that family. Her daughter and heiress, 
Agnes, married Thomas de Ireland, who died about the year 1433, and 
transferred Lydiate into the family of Ireland. The last owner of the 
manor who bore the name of Ireland was Laurence. He probably 
came of age in the year 1655. In 1657 Laurence Ireland married 
Anne, daughter of Scarisbrick of Scarisbrick, who only survived a 
few years after giving birth to two daughters, the eldest of whom 
carried the Lydiate estate in marriage to the family of Anderton of 
Lostock. Laurence Ireland, after entering the Society of Jesus, received 
the sacred order of priesthood. His daughter, Lady Margaret Anderton, 
had by her marriage eight children, of whom only the youngest, called 
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Mary, left issue, having married Henry Blundell of Ince Blundell, 
and as she survived him, the estate of Lydiate entered the Blundell 
family through her son Robert, on the demise of his uncle, Sir Francis 
Anderton, early in February, 1760. We have spoken of hiding-places 
for the concealment of priests when a house was visited and searched. 
We have proof in the case of Mr. Blundell of Crosby, that laymen were 
sometimes obliged to betake themselves to such refuges. That gentle- 
man’s diary contains the entry: “1715, November 13th. This house 
was twice searched by some foot as come from Liverpool. I think 
the first party were about twenty-six. November 16th. I set in a 
straight place for a fat man.” Mr. Robert Blundell of Ince married in 
1722 Katharine, daughter of Sir Rowland Stanley of Hooton, establishing 
by this alliance a family connection with the Welds of Lulworth. 
Hence his grandson, Robert, dying unmarried in 1837, devised his 
estates to Thomas, second son of Joseph Weld of Lulworth. For all 
the details of these lines of succession, with many interesting anecdotes 
connected therewith, we must refer to the Rev. Mr. Gibson’s carefully 
written narrative, being as afraid ourselves to break in upon its con- 
tinuity by making extracts as we should be of severing the thread 
of a piece of knitting, so dependently on each other do the links of 
a genealogy hang together. 

With respect to his account, in page 147, of the transfer of Stony- 
hurst to the possession of the Society of Jesus, we have the writer’s 
authority for the following correction: “The house and grounds were 
first leased to the Fathers at a peppercorn rent by Mr. Thomas Weld, 
who afterwards, with the consent of his sons, gave the house, with 
about thirty acres of land, to the Society. Later on, the same 
Mr. Thomas Weld, grandfather of the present Mr. Edward Weld, 
of Lulworth, gave Hodder House and a valuable farm as a considera- 
tion for the fortunes of two sons, Edward and John, who had joined 
the Society. A large tract of land was subsequently purchased by 
the Fathers from the Weld family.” 

The section of the book headed “ Religious” contains an interesting 
account of the treatment of Catholics in Lancashire under Elizabeth, 
and is enriched with copious and valuable extracts from State papers 
within the dates of 1567—1598. These, of course, cannot be epitomized. 
In Lancashire, as in other places, the sanguinary Penal Laws aimed 
at abolishing and stamping out all vestige of the ancient faith. In 
this they signally failed. “In Lancashire especially, notwithstanding 
the oppression of the laws, the Catholics were more numerous at the 
end than they were at the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth.” 
They failed also in convicting the Lancashire Catholics of treason 
or disloyalty to their sovereign. “It is a remarkable proof of their 
fidelity that none were found to participate in the rebellion of the 
Northern Earls, in 1569; no Lancashire Catholic was attainted on 
this occasion. Again, twenty years later, at the period of the Spanish 
invasion, the loyalty and patriotism of the Catholic gentry of the county 
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were placed in the strongest light by the readiness with which they 
came forward to assist in repelling the invaders.” That the Lancashire 
Catholics were nevertheless steadfast in their faith may be gathered 
from the important summary of the condition of the country in 1591, to 
be found in page 262 of. Mr. Gibson’s narrative. The missionary priests 
who have served at Lydiate were, until 1860, members of the Society of 
Jesus. Amongst them may be read names either belonging to or 
connected by marriage with the families that have held possession of 
the Hall and estates. Such, for instance, were Father John Mostyn, 
Father John Hardesty or Tempest, and Father William Molyneux. 
Other members of these families were either secular priests or had 
entered into the Society of Jesus, but were not fixed residents at 
Lydiate. Amongst these we may mention two members of the Ireland 
family, whose names were not known to the author at the time, since 
they seem to have been excluded from the genealogical chart of the 
family, very likely from the motive of prudence. These were Thomas 
and Alexander Ireland, who for the sake of secrecy went often by 
the name of Dutton. They were brothers of the Edward Ireland of 
whom Mr. Gibson speaks in page 36, and both began their studies 
at the English College in Rome. The following document may be 
interesting to the reader, as containing the replies of Thomas Ireland to 
questions put to him on entering the college : “1632. I am the son of 
Laurence Ireland, of County Lanc. Armiger. I was born in that 
county, and brought up among Catholics from my earliest years, till 
I was ten years old. Then, indeed, until seventeen I lived with 
Protestants (heretics). I imbibed their heresy. I was then reconciled 
to the Catholic Church by a secular priest. My parents were always 
Catholics. I have six brothers, two of whom are priests, one a secular 
(now in the College), the other a Jesuit. Two of my secular brothers 
are Catholics, and two Protestants. I have also six sisters, all Catholics. 
In 1621, at the age of twenty-one, I left England for Belgium, where 
I spent two years at St. Omers as far as Syntax (inclusively). I am 
come hither (Rome) from Belgium for the sake of study, and, if the 
will of God, to embrace the ecclesiastical state.” 

The modern associations gathered round the new Chapel of 
St. Mary’s, built by the late Mr. Scoles, date from the year 1854, 
and in the year 1860, as we have stated, the charge of Lydiate was 
handed over by the Society to the Right Rev. Dr. Goss, when 
it received for its first secular missioner the Rev. Thomas Gibson, 
to whom we are indebted for these full and exhaustive chronicles 
of Lydiate Hall, and for the clearly executed photographs which 


illustrate them. 
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3. Recherches historiques et critiques sur la Compagnie de Jésus en France du temps du 
#P. Coton, 1564—1626. Par le P. J. M. Prat de la méme Compagnie. Lyons, 1876. 

In a period of historical research, unparallelled in the value of the 
treasures which have been discovered, it is too often to be regretted 
that the result of these acquisitions is cast into a form which, with 
all its accuracies of minute details, wants the one element which 
distinguishes history from historical romance. 

It is perhaps impossible for a writer to approach any subject without 
some previous bias; but if he allows that bias to predominate, so 
as to lead him to use his facts to prove his @ priori theory, whatever 
else he may be, he is not an historian. The Catholic has, it is true, 
a surer basis on which to start than any investigations, however careful 
or conscientious, can afford to one outside the Church. The truths of 
Revelation, the Divinity of the Church, are facts more certain than 
any which mere historical evidence can produce. But this very 
certainty enables him to go forward with greater courage, knowing 
that no lurking record, no ugly truth can come up to shake the firmness 
of his premisses. 

Difficulties may arise, but further research must as surely dissipate 
them. Father Prat, with all his deep love for the Church and for 
the Order of which he is so bright an ornament, evidently felt this 
when he commenced his researches into the history of the Society of 
Jesus during its early days. His former works, the Vie du P. Riba- 
deneyra and Maldonat et ? Université de Paris, gave grounds to expect 
great things in these volumes now before us. The most conscientious 
and wide-reaching research into the State Paper Offices of France and 
of other countries, and into the less known,. hardly less interesting 
archives of the Society in Rome, Paris, and Madrid, has afforded 
him abundant material, and the calm and historic tone in which he 
records the result of his studies gives his reader a confidence that 
facts and not fiction are the subject-matter of his pages. 

All this, the labour of some twenty years, as Father Prat tells us in 
his Preface to the memoirs of Father Coton, is gathered into his 
new work. He informs us that he felt that a mere life of one, however 
distinguished, and though playing ever so great a part in the courts 
of two great monarchs, must of necessity exclude a host of surrounding 
facts which he had unearthed of the greatest interest, and he determined 
to give his work the shape it has assumed, the memoirs of the Society 
in France in the time of Father Coton. The period embraces the 
stormy days of the League, the conversion of Henry the Fourth, the 
struggles and persecutions of the Society in France, the intrigues and 
counter-plots of the Regency of Mary de’ Medici, and of the early 
part of the reign of her son, Louis the Thirteenth. His canvas 
is crowded with figures of varying prominence on the stage of history. 
St. Charles Borromeo meets us, spending the last days of life in the 
novitiate of Arona, one of his many proofs of love to the Society 
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of Jesus, while young Coton was a novice within its walls. At Rome 
he meets Father Bobadilla, one of the few then survivors of St. Ignatius 
Loyola’s first companions. In the Roman College he had for his 
professor in theology Gabriel Vasquez, while Bellarmine, who had 
just ceased to lecture,.was to him in the close relations of confessor 
and spiritual father. A twelvemonth after, the great controversialist 
left his quiet cell to accompany the Nuncio to France, and to be 
plunged into the fearful horrors of the Siege of Paris, while Coton 
himself in the June of the succeeding year returned to France while 
the siege was still continuing. 

While following his studies at Lyons, his professor was Father John 
Hay, who, with his cousins, had fled from Scotland, and whose names 
are well known in the annals of the time. 

Upon his ordination to the priesthood, the Father, who is the centre 
of the picture, began his public life and the hand to hand conflict 
with error, which ended for him only at his death. It was a critical 
period for religion in France, where the very existence of Catholicity 
was menaced by the active ministers of error, supported by the large 
party of the Huguenots, while the uncertain conversion of the King, 
the refusal of Rome to recognize his recantation, and the attitude of 
politicians—Liberal Catholics of those days—gave courage to their 
tongues and confidence to their hopes. 

Then came the attempt on the life of Henry the Fourth, the 
explosion of hatred against the Society, and its expulsion from Paris 
and many towns of the kingdom. Father Coton retired to Avignon, 
and spent his time in constant encounters with the Calvinist divines. 
The various conferences are published at considerable length, and give 
a very complete idea of the line of arguments which Protestantism used 
against the Church in the days of Elizabeth and James, the palmy 
days, if we are to believe Mr. Pattison, of Protestant learning. 

The long and intimate negotiations by which the Pope endeavoured 
to obtain the recall of the Jesuits at the hands of the newly absolved 
sovereign occupy a large portion of the second volume. ‘These nego- 
tiations brought Father Coton, the son of an old partisan of Henry 
the Fourth, into his fitst relation with that monarch, and introduce 
us into a familiarity with the life of one so full of splendid qualities, 
marred and blurred though they were by defects of earlier education, 
and by passions which he had never learned to control. No doubt 
can exist after the perusal of these pages of the sincerity of his conversion 
to the faith, and of the equally sincere, though less stable, efforts he made 
to emancipate himself from the degrading slavery of his mistresses, 
and make himself a Catholic in practice as he was in belief. Sully, 
De Harlay, and other great men of the time are incidently sketched in. 
De Beralle, Madame Acarie, the Carmelites, and Ursulines, and the 
leaders of the Catholic reform, all found in Coton a devoted friend 
and willing, unselfish helper. Our poor persecuted countrymen sought 
his aid, though jealousy of Spain, the leading idea of Henry the Fourth, 
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frustrated this effort of Father Coton. The well-known partisanship 
of Father Persons made the sovereign look on all English Catholics 
as allies of his rival. For the same reasons, the appellant clergy, the 
adversaries of the Archpriest Blackwell, found a willing supporter in 
the French King, and some light is thrown on their connection with 
the English Government in the account given in these pages. 

The story of the Interdict of Venice under Paul the Fifth comes in 
naturally, as it was to the influence of Henry that this terrible scandal 
and danger to the faith in Italy owed its prompt suppression. Here 
again there are most interesting details about the conspiracy between 
Fra Paolo and the freethinkers and Calvinists of Europe. The leniency 
and long-suffering of the Pontiff, who is so often accused of arrogance 
and precipitancy, come out very clearly. The favour shown by Henry 
the Fourth to the Jesuits, perhaps may explain Philip of Spain’s bias 
against them, a bias he exhibited on more than one occasion. 

Father Coton, from being the confessor de facto of Henry the Fourth, 
was named in 1604 Confesseur du Roi, spite of his strenuous opposition 
to a post at once of dignity and grave responsibility. His feelings with 
regard to the appointment are well described in his letter to the General 
of the Society, Father Aquaviva. This exaltation made him the object 
of still more violent attacks, all directed to ruin his credit with the 
King. But Henry never faltered in his esteem and confidence—a 
confidence which his Queen contrived to show when she made Father 
Coton instructor of her royal child. 

The tragical death of the King unchained the hatred and jealousy 
of so many against the religious body which he had so openly and 
munificently protected ; and the violent polemics of James of England, 
the outspoken work of Mariana—a splendid- lesson of truth for an 
Infanta of Spain—the writings of Suarez and Bellarmine, all were used 
to fan the flame which half-abjured Calvinism and Machiavellian abso- 
lutism were only too glad to enkindle. Nor were Sarpi and his allies 
idle spectators of the fray. Ample details are given of this conspiracy 
against the Church, and instructive portraits are drawn of many of its 
chief members—the strange soldier-monk, half fool, half intriguer, the 
Celestine Du Bois d’Ollivier among the number, on whose subsequent 
arrest and captivity a great deal of new light is thrown. The story of 
his being handed over to the Papal authorities, and the blindness with 
which he walked into the trap, is very amusing. 

The Spanish-French Alliance, the English Match and Father Coton’s 
views about it, his dismissal from Court, are interesting episodes in the 
third volume. The missions in the far West and the East, to Canada 
and Constantinople—missions so fertile in sufferings and so lasting in 
their results—owed much to Father Coton’s zeal, and their establish- 
ment is told at length. 

The character of Bentivoglio, who succeeded the upright and in- 
flexible Ubaldino as Nuncio at Paris, does not stand out well by 
contrast with his predecessor. Though our author defends him from 
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charges derogatory to the sacredness of his character, charges so lightly 
refuted by biographers of the celebrated annalist, he seems to have been 
more of the courtier and diplomatist than the representative of the 
Vicar of Christ. 

Freed from the servitude of Court life by the fat of the all-powerful 
Duke de Luynes, who feared that he was opposed to him, Coton again 
resumed his ministry of preaching and of labouring for the conversion 
of his Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

Richelieu begins to come on the scene, and we follow him through 
the first steps of his advancement, his disgrace and exile, and subse- 
quent position as adviser and befriender of the Queen-mother during 
her estrangement from Louis the Thirteenth. We trace his rise to the 
high place he so long occupied, and see how he took up again the ré/e 
of Henry the Fourth, the abasement at all cost, Catholic interests in- 
cluded, of the House of Austria. 

No wonder that German writers wrote their comments on such 
strange policy, proceeding from a member of the Sacred College, and 
no wonder, we perhaps may add, that Richelieu listened with some 
credit to those who accused Jesuits of being their authors. A position 
more delicate can hardly be imagined than that of an Order devoted 
heart and soul to the progress of God’s Church upon earth in presence 
of a policy which sacrificed her interests to the supposed claims of 
patriotism. 

The prejudices or suspicions of the Prime Minister emboldened the 
Parliament of Paris to re-open with a new violence its attacks against 
the Society, and by raising the delicate question of the privileges and 
exemptions of religious, it drew the Assembly of the Clergy to their 
side. The work of Father Santarelli on the Papal Power, the product 
of a studious religious, who simply reproduced crudely the doctrines 
and principles common to all schools of Catholic Theology, came like 
a thunderbolt upon the agitated and excited nerves of the French. 
Though approved of by the authorities at Rome, it was not only con- 
demned at Paris, but the Jesuits of that city, of whom Father Coton 
was the Provincial, were commanded under pain of high treason to 
express their rejection of its teachings. The venerable old man was 
roused from his bed of sickness to hear the injunction of the Parliament. 
The sorrow and shame that the menace caused him was his death-blow, 
and he died the very next day, as he had desired, on the feast of 
St. Joseph. 

This slight sketch shows the ground covered by this valuable work. 
The author seems to have hit the happy mean between a simple publi- 
cation of documents pour servir, &c., and a history based on such papers 
without reproducing any of them, however interesting or important. 
Each authority is carefully cited, and where the arrangement of the 
archives are complete, the place and numbers of the paper. The 
Alphabetic Index, so great a necessity in all historical works, but 
specially in memoirs full of detached and detailed notices of people 
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and things, is carefully drawn up and very complete. A portrait of 
Father Coton, perhaps the best to be procured, but not all one would 
wish, faces the title-page of the first volume. 

As a set off against so many excellencies, we can only notice a 
slight tendency to incorrectness in the spelling of non-French names, 
too common a blot in the pages of our friends across the Channel. 
Thus Cardinal Tarugi, of the Roman Oratory, figures as Tarausio—a 
translation, we suppose, of the Latinized form Tarausius. So too the 
Fathers James Gordon figure respectively as Gordon-Huntley and 
Gordon-Lesmoore, instead of Gordon of Huntley and Gordon of 
Lismore. The writer has been misled by the Latin adjective suffixed 
to their name. So again Blackwell figures as Blacwell ; but these are 
slight errors to note in a work so thoroughly satisfactory and so care- 
fully written. 

Would that the exigencies of Catholic wants in this country would 
give to some one as fitted as Father Prat the chance and leisure of 
writing a narrative of the life and times of any of the great heroes of 
the Church’s cause in this country after the Reformation, and of 
gathering into one whole the rich materials which have been of late 
so carefully published. 


4. La Seur Natalie Narischkin, Fille de la Charité de Saint Vincent de Paul. Par 
Madame Augustus Craven. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: Didier et Cie., 1877. 
Mrs. Craven paints for us again, in colours which are manifestly 

faithful, a charming portrait. Few heroines of romance in their ideal 

excellence can match the simple grandeur of the character of Sister 

Natalie. She was too good for the schismatic Church in which her 

early youth was spent, and she seemed to gravitate irresistibly by the 

native force of her pure soul to the centre of truth. The story of 
her conversion is not in the least sensational. No mention is made 
of miraculous warning or sudden vocation, but the hand of God is 
visible in her whole career, leading her forward step by step. When 
as yet she had never dreamed of what her future life would be, before 
she had made her submission to the Church, and been admitted 
to the Holy Table to feed upon the Bread of Angels, there was some- 
thing in the demeanour of the young Russian lady which marked her 
as a child of grace. Her very face betrayed the peace of God and 
purity which reigned within. Amid the gaiety of a ball-room she 
seemed to be so recollected and pious that it was said as she passed 
by, “That girl moves about with First Communion in her face.” It 
was not that a worldly life was distasteful to her then, for she was just 
one of those who seem to pass unhurt and joyous through scenes of 
dissipation, dangerous to others even when not an immediate occasion 
of offending God. 

Natalie Narischkin was born in St. Petersburgh on the 6th of May, 

1820, When she was very young, her parents, following medical advice, 
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went to live in Italy with their children, Alexander, Mary, Elizabeth, 
Natalie, Catharine. Mrs. Craven first met the subject of her memoir at 
Naples, a girl of fifteen, in deep mourning for her father, who had died 
a few weeks before. Olga de la Ferronays (that younger sister well 
known to those who have read the now classical Récit d’une Seur) was 
exactly Natalie’s age, and the fervent young Catholic and the noble- 
hearted Russian girl became firm friends, and helped each other to 
be good. 

After Olga’s departure, Natalie at Sorrento found other good Catholic 
companions, who in their youthful zeal made such strenuous efforts to 
convert her that her mother came to the rescue and forbade all further 
intercourse. Five of her young friends afterwards became Jesuit 
missioners in China, and one, Father Gaetano Massa, received the 
crown of martyrdom. With this solitary exception of well-founded 
alarm, Natalie’s mother never sought to withdraw her from Catholic 
society, and as she made friends everywhere, and by the mercy of God 
became intimate with many excellent families, she was constantly in 
Catholic churches or paying visits to convents. 

Protestants—as it is our duty to go on repeating in the hope that 
some at least may hear the warning of the Church, and find grace to 
tremble at the thought of offering an unreal Mass and dispensing 
valueless absolution— Protestants, even the highest of the High 
Church, have no Blessed Sacrament, and their ministers are mere 
laymen ; but Greek Catholics have the Real Presence and a true priest- 
hood. A simple girl like Natalie could not be supposed to appreciate 
a recondite difference in the two creeds, and practically she shared in 
all points the faith of her many friends. She adored the same Word 
made Flesh dwelling in the tabernacle, she did not fear to invoke our 
Blessed Lady, she believed in the value of the prayers of the saints, 
she prayed for the dead. Still she could only as yet follow with her 
eyes and her heart those more happy than herself who were admitted 
to Communion. In this she felt her separation, but she seemed to 
accept it without repining, as an ordination of Providence which it 
was not for her to attempt to change. 

The death of Olga at Brussels in 1843 was a crisis in the life of 
Natalie, who with her sister Catharine arrived from Paris too late by 
one hour. Olga had earnestly desired to see her friend. Her 
prayers were as effectual as even her dying words could have been. 
A day and night spent in prayer beside the lifeless body of one who 
had thought of her in dying, and from that other world was watching 
over her as she knelt, closed her heart to every earthly motive, and 
before they left Brussels she and Catharine had resolved to ask their 
mother’s consent to their change of religion. Madame Narischkin 
sternly forbade the step. In Russia under Nicholas, if the same be not 
true still, a subject of the Czar could not call his soul his own, and to 
leave the national Church was an act of rebellion likely to draw down 
the Imperial wrath upon even the unoffending members of the culprit’s 
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family. Natalie meant to save her soul, and had a will of her own. 
Time was pressing, and since no hope remained of obtaining their 
mother’s consent, the two young ladies, acting under advice, resolved 
to obey God rather than their mother, and had actually arranged a 
clandestine abjuration to take place in the early morning of the day of 
final departure from Paris for Russia. The project failed, and Catharine 
abandoned the thought of conversion. Fathers and mothers have no 
more right than the Emperor of Russia to force young ladies to act 
against their conscience, and if even a father or a mother commands 
anything sinful, disobedience is a duty; but every effort should be 
made to avoid that painful and supreme necessity. Father de Ravignan, 
when he heard of the scheme which had been devised, severely blamed 
the contrivers. 

Madame Narischkin died at Venice. Her death postponed for 
a year the wedding of her two eldest daughters. Their uncle invited 
all four sisters to come and live with him at Moscow. Natalie had 
never relented in her purpose. Once in Russia she might never have 
another chance. She was afraid of compromising her relations, and 
resolved to bear alone the whole responsibility of her own act. She 
was received into the Church, and felt during all the rest of her life 
with the intensest thankfulness that God Himself had directly inspired 
her to make her abjuration at that time, and had given her strength 
to face the trials that awaited her in her native land. She jealously 
guarded her secret till the impossibility of making the Paschal Com- 
munion with her uncle’s family brought about a full disclosure. Her 
uncle, instead of heaping reproaches upon her, was more affectionate 
than ever; but he in his turn was most anxious that the secret should 
be carefully kept for fear of the Czar’s displeasure. The knowledge 
that her change of religion was an accomplished fact, made her uncle 
anxious to find an excuse for sending her out of Russia, and he advised 
her not only to accompany her elder sisters to their wedding, but to 
live with her sister Elizabeth in Venice afterwards, instead of returning 
with “ poor Catharine” to Moscow. Without that ‘accomplished fact,” 
her Catholic tendencies would have been only one reason the more 
for keeping her from Catholic friends and the solace of the sacraments. 
She was now free to follow the inspirations of grace. It was not long 
before she heard the Good Master calling her to higher things, and 
with the generous consent of her kind and upright brother, and by 
the advice of her old and holy friend, Pére Aladel, the Lazarist chaplain 
of the Sisters of Charity, and with the cordial approval of the Jesuit 
Ptre Lefébre, whom in the absence of Father de Ravignan she con- 
sulted about her vocation, she gave herself finally and for ever to her 
God in the Convent of the Rue du Bac. “Tell them all,” she wrote, 
“that Iam happy.” That intense feeling of the happiness of belonging 
to God runs through all her subsequent life and breathes in all her 
letters. “The happiness which He gives me to taste in His service 
is such that I cannot try to speak of it. Only this, when the thought of 
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the past comes to my memory, the weight of my gratitude fairly crushes 
me beneath it.” In fervent devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
and energetic works of charity she made her days full before God. 
One anecdote must be admitted here. 

In the last days of the Commune, after the murder of the hostages, 
an old and much venerated Lazarist Father had taken refuge in the 
convent in the Rue Saint Guillaume, of which Natalie was Superior. 


Fearing now that his presence might prove a danger to the Sisters, he 
determined at all hazards to leave their house, and to try in spite of the 
danger to reach one of the gates of Paris. But Sister Natalie resolutely 
refused to allow this, and only consented at last on condition that she should 
go with him. In all their blind fury the raging mob still respected the white 
cornettes, which they saw night and day bending over the wounded, or 
helping them to put their children in some place of safety. Sister Natalie 
asked permission to cross one of the barricades in order to reach the railway. 
The permission was not refused. She then managed to place the aged priest 
out of sight in a carriage, while she and another sister made themselves 
conspicuous at the windows, and so they passed through the mtraz//e firing 
and the burning houses to their destination. The old man was safely started 
and the two nuns returned safe. 


Natalie Narischkin died on the 5th of August, 1874, true to herself 
and joyous to the end. They asked her, shortly before she died, if she 
wished to be alone with her confessor. She turned to him with a smile : 
“Father, I have nothing to tell you.” It was such a comfort, she said, 
to have him there, “but I take up too much of your time. I am not 
worth all this trouble.” 


5. L’italie. Illustrée de 450 gravures sur bois. Par M. Jules Gourdault. Hachette, 
1877. 

We believe that we are right in saying that this is the same work 
with another volume which has appeared in England under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope. The practice, which is now 
becoming so common, of using the same woodcuts for illustrated books 
in various languages, has nothing in it that can be objected to. The 
publishers of the volume before us are already famous for many expen- 
sive works of the kind, which have had great and not undeserved success 
both on the Continent and here. We are sorry to be obliged to warn 
our readers against M. Gourdault’s volume, as well as against the English 
translation. It is not artistically on a par with other works of the same 
kind which have lately appeared. It contains many graceful illustra- 
tions, and Italy is a country which is so full of beauty of every kind 
that it seems hard to object to a book like the present as inadequate. 
Inadequate it certainly is, and that not only in the way and to the 
degree in which the very best book which an artist might produce 
would be inadequate. The reader who is familiar with the great cities 
of Italy will certainly be disappointed. M. Gourdault seems to have a 
remarkable faculty for selecting the least interesting scenes in cities like 
Genoa, Florence, Siena, and above all, Rome, and leaving the points 
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of chief interest untouched. His representations of Rome, in particular, 
are of the most trashy description—portraits of models, Trasteverini, 
and the like, instead of the great historic remains and grand buildings. 
Altogether, the book is in this respect a conspicuous failure. What is 
worse in a Catholic eye is the flippancy, the scepticism, and indeed, in 
a way, the Garibaldism of the letter-press. This is all the more dis- 
gusting, from the fact that the binding of the volume is adorned by 
a Pontifical tiara, which looks very much as if it was put there to attract 
Catholic purchasers. 


6. Handbuch der Allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte. on Prof. Dr. J. Hergenréther. 
Herder, Freiburg in Breisgau. 

We have here the second part of the first volume of the history, the 
the first part of which we noticed last September. The present part, 
which concludes the first half of the whole work, enables us to fulfil our 
promise of giving our readers some idea of the extent of ground covered 
by the author. This will be more useful than a number of generalities 
in praise of the work, as to which it is enough for those who know 
Hergenrother to say that it is his. 

The first sixty pages are introductory ; they deal with the nature 
and sources of Church history and with heathenism and Judaism, as 
they existed before Christ. 

Ecclesiastical history in its true and strict sense begins with the 
coming of our Divine Lord, and our author divides the whole down 
to the present time into epochs (zeitrdume), and these again into periods. 
The first epoch embraces the space of time which is usually called 
Christian antiquity. This epoch is described in the first part of the 
first volume, which we have already noticed. It may, however, be 
well to recapitulate the earlier part, in order that its connection with 
the whole may be more clearly seen. The first period of Christianity 
extends from the foundation of the Church to Constantine’s edict in 
A.D. 313, by which the hated Christians were taken under the protection 
of the Imperial laws. ‘This period, besides witnessing the spreading of 
the Church in spite of the persecutions, gave birth to many of the wildest 
heresies which have disturbed the peace of the Church. Among them 
we may mention the various forms of Gnosticism, New Platonism, and 
the errors of Manes and Montanus. Hergenréther closes this period 
by a sketch of the constitution of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, so far as it 
had been able to develope itself, while it had to struggle for existence 
against its internal and external enemies. 

The second period, from Constantine’s edict to the Council of Zulla 
in A.D. 692, appropriately closes at the point where the new Germanic 
peoples are about to come under the civilizing influence of the Church. 
This period embraces some of the most important Councils of the 
Church. It was the time during which the visionary and restless spirit 
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of the Asiatic Churches produced that enormous crop of errors which 
seemed at once to threaten the existence of Christ’s institution and to 
restore the reign of an insane paganism under the name of Christianity. 
Donatism, Arianism, Macedonianism, the errors of Apollinaris, Pelagius, 
Nestorius, and Eutyches bring before the mind of the theologian a 
medley of discordant and in some cases insane errors, which ought to 
have thrown the world, disgusted by the jarring wranglings of men 
calling themselves Christians, back into the arms of the old sensual 
paganism. Hergenrother, as before, closes this period by an important 
sketch of the Church constitution, in which the primacy stands forth in 
the hands of such Pontiffs as Innocent the First, Zosimus, Celestine the 
First, and Leo the Great. A further chapter treats of the religious 
cultus of those times. 

We now reach the second epoch, or the time of the middle ages. 
Here we have three periods distinguished. The first, or (counting with 
Dr. Hergenréther the two into which the earlier history divides itself), 
the third introduces the great Germanic factor into the field of discussion. 
This period ends with the death of Charles the Great in a.p. 814. We 
here get the stories of the gradual conversions of the various Teutonic 
tribes, now settled down into incipient nations on the ruins of an effete 
Roman Empire. The conversion of the British isles, the apostolic work 
of St. Boniface, and the conversion of the Saxons and of Eastern Europe, 
represent the purely spiritual work done by the Church ; while the great 
act of a.D. 800 in St. Peter’s was the beginning of that intimate union 
between the Church and the State, which in spite of many shortcomings 
must ever be considered the nearest realization of the true ideal relation 
between the two which the world has ever seen. 

During this period arose Islam, a blight that spread over the fairest 
portions of the East and blighted whatever it touched. In the Eastern 
Empire appeared the Iconoclast heresy—an event of vast importance in 
its connection with the development of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Popes. The theological questions of this period in the West were 
mainly those of the Adoptionists and of the Filioque. 

We now reach the fourth period, which stretches from a.D. 814 to 
the accession of St. Gregory the Seventh in 1073. ‘This affords perhaps 
the darkest page in ecclesiastical history. The Church, in the person 
of its Head, was first, in the midst and in consequence of the Italian 
feuds, reduced to a state of helplessness, and then degraded further by 
an enforced slavery to a prominent Italian family. The See of St. Peter 
was occupied by the nominees or the creatures of the stronger soldier, 
or, worse still, of infamous women. No succour came from beyond the 
Alps, where the gigantic heritage of Charles had been parcelled out and 
his line was gradually degenerating in strength and character, until 
finally a new dynasty restored the glory and the power of the Roman 
Empire in the person of Otto the Great. The clergy, whom the Head 
of the Church was unable to reach, sank lower in character as it degene- 
rated in morals, and the people forgot the practical duties which 
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Christianity imposed, as their natural instructors neglected to show 
them the way by the purity of their own lives. But a reaction began ; 
and it came from the usual side of the religious and monks. The 
Chair of Peter was again occupied by splendid Popes, the helm of the 
Empire again was grasped by pious and Christian princes, and towards 
the close of this period a reform was set on foot which was carried on 
from the beginning of the fifth period by the great Hildebrand. In 
spite, however, of the powerlessness of the Popes, in spite of the general 
decadence of morals, the true relations of Church and State were then, 
as throughout the middle ages, universally recognized. 

“These principles were solidly established : (1) Emperors and kings 
are God’s servants and representatives, bound to the fear of God and to 
strict justice, never authorized to attempt anything against the laws of 
God. (2) The spiritual power is higher than the temporal. (3) Hence 
even princes are amenable to the tribunal of the Church in matters 
which concern sin. (4) Both powers, however, are bound to work 
together in harmony for the good of the people. (5) No duty of the 
secular power takes precedence over that of protecting the Church, the 
oppressed innocent, the weak and the helpless. (6) The excommuni- 
cated are also, if they persevere long in their disobedience, unworthy to 
enjoy civil society and public offices ; those who are under the Church’s 
ban are also under that of the State. (7) The Church willingly grants 
to Christian princes, whom she wishes to be held high in honour, a 
multiform influence over her affairs; but (8) the arbitrary interference 
of the secular power in the internal concerns of religion is bad, and 
forbidden ; while (9) it is rather the duty of kings to carry out what the 
bishops teach. (10) Rebellion against the king is to be punished as a 
grievous sin by spiritual weapons also, and especially by excommuni- 
cation.” 

Happy the peoples that cordially, if only in theory, embraced such 
maxims. ‘They acted as a leaven which sooner or later would assuredly 
season the whole political life of men. 

The fifth period takes in the glorious days of the Papacy. It reaches 
from A.D. 1073 to A.D. 1303, from the opening of the noble administra- 
tion of St. Gregory the Seventh to the close of the reign of Boniface the 
Eighth, who was destined to see his legitimate power rudely shaken, 
and great Christian principles assailed by the false Philip the Fair. 

The struggle about investitures, the strife between the Papacy and 
the Hohenstaufen, the grand figures of Adrian the Fourth and Alexander 
the Third, the splendid Pontificate of Innocent the Third, and the no 
less glorious if less dazzling reign of Boniface the Eighth, combine, 
independently of other matters, to form a picture which, for variety of 
incident, for heroism of action, for high-souled endurance, has not its 
parallel. Within this period fall the crusades, the rise of the two great 
mendicant orders, the establishment of the chief military orders, the 
repeated but fruitless attempts to bring back the degenerate East to the 
vigour-giving parent stem. ‘This was the time when the universities 
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reached the zenith of their splendour under the fostering care of Rome, 
when scholasticism reared giants like Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, 
Scotus, when mystical theology produced its St. Bernard, rationalism its 
Abelard; and the law schools of Paria and Bologna their swarms of 
logists. 

This brief outline must suffice to give our readers an idea of the 
extent of ground covered by a work which, the author tells us, is the 
fruit of twenty years’ study. 


7. The Gold Regions of South-Eastern Africa. By the late Thomas Baines, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Biographical Sketch of the Author, with portrait, 
map, and numerous illustrations and photographs. London: Edward Stanford, 
Charing Cross, Cape Colony: J. W. C. Mackay, Port Elizabeth. 

This work is a valuable contribution towards our knowledge of 
Africa. The country described stretches upward to the most southerly 
portion of that delineated in the map of Cameron’s travels. Proceeding 
northward from the Cape of Good Hope, the first well defined boundary 
is that of the Orange river, which separates the Cape Colony from the 
Orange Free State Republic. This latter territory is in its turn bounded 
by the Vaal river. Between the Vaal and the Limpopo rivers extend 
the immense fertile regions owned by an insignificant republican govern- 
ment of Dutch extraction dignified by the title of the Transvaal Republic, 
which has lately proved itself unable to overcome the Kafir tribes on its 
border. British intervention has become necessary, and may probably 
be followed by annexation, either real or virtual. In one portion of 
these immense regions exist alluvial goldfields as well as rich quartz 
reefs, and a railway is shortly to be constructed from Delagoa Bay. 
It might at the same time be stated that these “fields” are only distant 
four hundred and fifty miles from the port of D’Urban Natal, and that 
they are easily reached from that British colony. Proceeding onward, 
we find at the Limpopo river the boundary of the Transvaal Republic, 
and between this great stream and the Zambesi intervene magnificent 
regions. ‘The coast lands only are swampy and dangerous—the high 
table-land of the interior being comparatively healthy. It is in this vast, 
fertile, undeveloped region that an illustration is found of the Scriptural 
words, “There is nothing new under the sun,” as the oldest gold 
workings of the world have become the most modern gold digging. 
The Ophir of King Solomon and the Northern goldfields are declared 
to be one and the same. An interesting portion of this volume 
comprises a summary of the arguments and a description of the ruins 
which induced the author to believe that the ancient El Dorado of the 
Jews is our last discovered “diggings.” Without committing ourselves 
to the conclusions formed, we must admit that considerable interest 
attaches to the singular remains, apparently of remote antiquity, which 
have been discovered in proximity to old gold workings. 

At page 121 we are informed—“ In 1871 Herr Mauch, proceeding 
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north-east, achieved his crowning feat in the discovery of the long 
sought ruins of Zimbaoe, Zimbabye, or Mazimbaoe, in latitude 
20° 15° 34” S., longitude 31° 37’ 45” E., and 4,200 feet above the 
level of the sea. Here he found that the natives had been long 
accustomed to work for alluvial gold. The ruins are extensive, and 
one collection covers a considerable portion of a gentle rise, while 
another—apparently a fort—stands upon a bold granite hill. The walls 
are still thirty feet in height, and are built of granite hewn into small 
blocks about the size of our bricks, and put together without mortar. 
The most remarkable of these walls is situated on the very edge of a 
precipitous cliff, and is in perfect preservation to a height of thirty feet ; 
the walls are about ten feet thick at the base, and seven or eight at the 
top. In many places there remain beams of stone eight or ten feet in 
length projecting from the walls, in which they must be inserted to a 
depth of several feet, for they can scarcely be stirred. At the most 
they are eight inches broad by three inches in thickness, and consist of 
a very compact stone, with a metallic ring and greenish black colour. 
On one stone, ellipsoid in section and eight feet in length, ornaments 
are engraved, consisting of lozenge-shaped figures one within another, 
separated by horizontal bands of diagonal lines. Under a great mass 
of rock, Mauch found a broken vessel of talcose gneiss. . . . The dense 
bush, the jealousy of the natives, and want of means, prevented further 
investigation. . . . The Hon. G. C. Dawnay saw and sketched a mass 
of similar masonry about eighty miles north-north-east of Tati, and 
others are reported in the Transvaal several days’ journey east from 
Nylstrom.” 

A tradition that sacrifices were formerly offered at a ruined round- 
tower visited by Herr Mauch, still exists among the natives. 

In considering the subject of discovery in south-eastern Africa, our 
principal object is to view the country as a possible mission-field on a 
large scale. In previous numbers of the MonrTH it has been indicated 
that a great healthy highway is now open from the Cape Colony to the 
immense fertile countries of the interior. Already a Jesuit Seminary has 
been successfully established in Graham’s Town, within the vicariate of 
the eastern districts of the Cape Colony, and thence the progress of 
missionaries will be through the Transvaal territory to the Limpopo, 
thence to the Zambesi, and onwards to Lake Nyassa and the equatorial 
lakes. By this route the low, fever countries of the coast will be 
avoided. On the borders of the Cape Colony there are no fewer than 
300,000 Kafirs. Then going onward the populations are to be counted 
by millions. One of the great chiefs near the Zambesi, who is named 
Lo Bengula, keeps up a standing army of 30,000 men, and within his 
territory very rich auriferous quartz reefs have been discovered. 
Indeed, there seems no reason to doubt that in the course of a few 
years large numbers of Europeans will be attracted, not only to the 
present alluvial ‘‘Southern” fields in the Transvaal country near 
Delagoa Bay, but also to those which are by contradistinction styled 
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“ Northern,” near the Zambesi river. The rashness and incompetency 
of the republican government which pretends to rule the Transvaal 
territory is at present a stumbling-block in the way of progress, as 
serious complications with the natives have arisen, and hostilities 
provoked by the Boers have resulted so disastrously for themselves 
that British interference has become necessary. This must end either 
in the annexation of the country to Natal, or in its admission to a 
confederation of South African States. If either of these results be 
attained, as seems most probable, an immense advantage will be reaped 
from the petty outbreak which the Boers were unable to quell. 

A general survey of the present position of South-eastern Africa 
seems to point unmistakeably to the fact that a new era has dawned on 
that vast country. No fewer than four lines of railway, to cost five 
million pounds sterling, are in progress in the Cape Colony, while one 
is also in course of construction from D’Urban to Pictermaritzburg in 
Natal. Arrangements have been made for the construction of a railway 
from Delagoa Bay inland to the Leydenburg district of the Transvaal 
Republic. The richest copper mines in the world are in course of 
being successfully worked in the Namaqualand division of the Cape 
Colony, where a line of railway more than seventy miles long connects 
the mines with the sea. The rich diamond-fields of Guqualand West 
have been the means of bringing settled civilized communities to 
Kimberley—far north of the Orange river. But it is specially towards 
the north-east that we are to look for progress. The Protestant 
-missionaries have already recognized the desirability of penetrating 
to Lake Nyassa, which is far beyond the Zambesi, and they have placed 
stations in various parts of the extensive regions which intervene 
between this place and the Cape Colony. So far as the Catholic 
Church is concerned, we have three vicariates—two in the Cape Colony 
and one in Natal, the last of which comprises also the diamond and 
gold fields; but there is as yet no adequate missionary movement. 
With the exception of a small mission station in British Basutoland, the 
work of converting millions of natives has yet to be commenced. 
Nevertheless, the seed has been planted by the establishment of the 
Seminary at Graham’s Town, and the work of prospecting, with a view 
to immediate further action, is now in progress. The harvest is so 
immense, that the great South-eastern African mission-field will rank 
only after those of India and China. 

Mr. Baines’ book on the goldfields is an interesting contribution to 
our knowledge of that portion of the great mission-field which extends 
from the Vaal to the Zambesi rivers. Very valuable information 
regarding the nature of the country and its climate is supplied, while 
full details are given concerning the South African gold-fields in Trans- 
vaal territory. The map and itineraries are particularly good, and 
calculated to be of great service. 
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8. The Feasts of Camelot, with the Tales that were told there. By Eleanora Louisa 
Hervey. London: R. Washbourne, 1877. 

King Arthur may continue to supply materials for poet and story 
writer till the day arrives of his waking from the enchanted sleep. In 
the Feasts of Camelot Mrs. Hervey brings the great legendary hero 
within the reach of children, but the stories are quite sufficiently well 
told to deserve the perusal of more critical readers. The easy simplicity 
of her language shows that she has caught the spirit of her theme, and 
it need not be supposed that it is by any means an easy thing to write 
heroic legends for children, which, like these, shall be equally removed 
from childishness and bombast. 


9. Union with our Lord Jesus Christ in his Principal Mysteries for all Seasoits of the 
Year. By the Rev. Father John Baptist Saint-Jure, of the Society of Jesus. New 
York : D. and J. Sadlier and Co., 1876. 


Father Saint-Jure’s spiritual works are for the most part very widely 
known, but the little book, designed rather for meditation than mere 
reading, which has just been published by Messrs. Sadlier has hitherto 
very generally escaped public notice, not certainly from any intrinsic 
demerits. The catalogue of writers of the Society of Jesus does not 
even give its title. The object of the book is to suggest a practice 
of Union with our Lord, by taking at different seasons of the year 
different portions of His Life for the matter of contemplation, and 
different virtues for special imitation. The Lenten portion contains 
a useful “ Clock of the Passion.” 


10. Bertha: an Historical Romance of the time of Henry the Fourth, Emperor of 
Germany. By Conrad Von Bolanden. Translated by S. B. A. Harper. New 
York : D. and J. Sadlier and Co., 1876. 

It is a pity that Conrad Von Bolanden, who has done so much in 
his own country to rectify false history by truthful fiction, is not better 
known to English readers. ‘The enterprizing translator will, we trust, 
not permit Bertha to stand alone. The German author’s revelations 
about Frederick “the Great” ought not to be confined to Germany. 


11. Maddalena, the Orphan of the Via Appia. A Tale of Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century. Translated from the French. New York: D. and J. Sadlier, 1876. 
This little French story of Roman life before the sad change of 1870 

is not presented as founded on fact, but it is a pleasing imagination of 

a young girl, severely tried, persecuted by those who should have 

protected her, thrown into prison upon a false charge of theft, and 

rewarded for her virtue and piety by an early death in the odour of 
sanctity. 
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12. Maxims and Sayings of the Rev. F. W. Faber, arranged for every 
day of the year (Williams and Butland, 1877), is a tribute of devotion to 
the memory of the eminent Oratorian by “‘a Religious of the Congrega- 
tion of the Adorers of the Most Precious Blood.” A sentence or two 
from Father Faber’s. works is allotted to each day of the year, the 
selection being in most instances guided by the special liturgical or 
devotional character of the months and seasons. The little volume 
is beautifully got up. An Essay Contributing to a Philosophy of 
Literature. By B.A. M. (Philadelphia, Claxton, Reussen, and Haffel- 
finger ; London, Washbourne), has attracted so much attention among 
American Catholics as to justify its appearance in a second and revised 
edition. The Consolation of a Devout Soul. By the Very Rev. J. 
Frassinetti. Translated by Georgiana Lady Chatterton (Burns and 
Oates), will be welcome to many English Catholics, on account of the 
intrinsic merits of the work, the beauty of the translation, and also as a 
memorial of the accomplished lady to whom that translation is due. 
Lady Chatterton had determined after her conversion to labour for 
Catholic literature ; but it appears now that this little book is all that 
she has left in a state fit for publication. Poems, Devotional and 
Occasional. By B. J. Hill, C.S.P. (New York, The Catholic Publication 
Society), is the title of a little unpretending volume of tender and 
devotional poetry. Real Life. By Madame Mathilde Froment. 
Translated by Miss Newlin. (London, Burns and Oates; Baltimore, 
Kelly and Piet), is rather too French in character and style, even in 
the English of Miss Newlin, not to provoke a good many smiles. It 
consists of extracts from the journal of a young lady, who, in an early 
page, becomes a wife and a mother. We need hardly add that the 
moral and religious tone of the work is very high. The Brown 
House at Duffield. By Minnie Mary Lee (?.), is, on the other hand, 
altogether American. The central character is a young girl, sent to a 
convent school by a Protestant father, at the instance of an elder sister, 
jealous of her having won the affections of a certain young gentleman. 
Clara, the heroine, had consented to a runaway marriage with her lover, 
rather than enter such a prison-house as she imagined a convent to be ; 
but this adventurous plan was frustrated by the opportune administration 
of a dose of morphine. The girl is sent off to school, and of course 
finds the convent a place very different from her anticipations. She 
finds, moreover, a great many reasons to induce her to become a 
Catholic, and, what is still more remarkable, she finds her own 
mother in the person of one of the religious. Her father’s wife, the 
mother of the elder sister, having gone mad, he had concealed the 
fact of his having a wife at all, and so had induced the mother of 
the second daughter to unite herself to him. After a time she dis- 
covered the fraud, and became a religious. The story ends, as might 
be expected, in the conversion of the heroine. We have also received 
from America a little Aztua/e for the use of priests (Burns and Oates, 
Kelly and Piet), which is quite as handy as any that we have seen 
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from other publishers. The Lady of Neville Court. A Tale of the 
Times. By the Author of Marion Howard (Burns and Oates), is a 
good tale, apparently designed in the first instance to illustrate the 
mischief of mixed marriages. If this surmise be correct, the author’s 
originally stern intention succumbed to the gentle necessity of making 
things end happily; for the Protestant husband is secretly converted 
on his death-bed by the prayers of his Catholic wife in heaven and 
the hallowing influence of her cherished memory; and their little 
orphan daughter, deliberately perverted by Protestant relations, turns 
Catholic when she grows up. Would that no greater mischief ever 
came, in real life, from mixed marriages ! We must close our Miscel- 
laneous List with the mention of the publication of Father Coleridge’s 
two volumes of the Zife of our Life (Burns and Oates)—which, for 
reasons which our readers will easily understand, we refrain from 
reviewing-—and of a very useful pamphlet, Why are we Roman Catholics ? 
Because we are Reasonable Men. By Hermann Joseph Graf Fugger 
Glétt, Priest of the Society of Jesus. From the German. (Burns and 
Oates.) This pamphlet has been written with the twofold object of 
explaining the chief grounds of Catholic belief and of exposing the 
fallacy of those charges which educated men are in the habit of making 
against the Church. This end it gains by a clear, concise, progressive 
argument, treated with the skill of a theologian, and expressed in calm 
and exact language. As the title suggests, the first object of the writer 
is to explain what that kind of reasonableness is which he claims for 
Catholic belief. It embraces those three principles of thoughtfulness, 
consistency, and consequence which the world takes for the marks 
of what is truly reasonable in the affairs of everyday life, in the study 
of nature or history, and in the investigation of mathematical sciences. 
Quite as strongly as he maintains that the Catholic religion stands their 
test, does he lament that, however closely these principles are adhered 
to in worldly matters, they seem scattered to the winds the moment that 
religious questions are approached. In proof of this Father Glott quotes 
the two heads of error, by which indifferentism carelessly excuses itself 
for relegating religion to the region of the imaginative, namely, that we 
only know the visible, and that faith has nothing to do with reason. 
Both these’ errors he undertakes to expose, but he does so with that 
brief and condensed reasoning which he has adopted throughout his 
whole pamphlet, and which renders both useless and unfair such extracts 
as would interfere with the consecutiveness and force of his arguments. 
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II.—POSTSCRIPT. 
On some Topics of the Day. 


1. The first month of the new year has been marked by an 
occurrence which cannot but have a very serious influence on the 
future history of Europe. The ending of the Conference at Con- 
stantinople, without the attainment of any agreement between Turkey 
and her Christian advisers as to the manner in which she is to deal 
with her Christian subjects, is an event which opens a new page in 
the history of the East. For the first time in the memory of the 
present generation, Turkey stands before the world absolutely without 
allies either to restrain or to defend her, and, what is another side 
of the same fact, no European Power, either in the North or in the 
West, is bound by any obligation whatsoever to lend her a helping 
hand, even if her very existence is threatened. This is undoubtedly 
a great advance, even upon the days of the Andrassy Note and the 
Berlin Memorandum. No doubt, any motives of self-interest or of 
mutual jealousy which might a year ago have determined this or that 
European Power to adopt a policy hostile or friendly towards Turkey, 
will still exist, and will still operate. But no pledges or obligations 
now exist, and even the usual diplomatic intercourse between Turkey 
and the Powers is broken off. The Ambassadors are recalled, and 
Turkey is left to herself with her new Sultan, her new Grand Vizier, 
and her new Constitution, to rectify her internal condition as she 
may, and to deal with her external enemies according to her power. 
The one or two hundred persons in Constantinople, and their protégés 
in the provinces, who compose, as Sir G. Campbell tells us, the bureau- 
cratic oligarchy of Turkey, are now to show what they can make of 
the Empire without either European support or European dictation. 
If they are allowed, as the best friends, or, at least, the warmest 
advocates of the Turks must hope, to call their Parliament together 
and to endeavour to work a really Constitutional system, their failure 
or their success alike will be a further step in the unravelling of the 
tangle of the East. It is difficult to imagine that the races which 
inhabit the Turkish dominions are yet fit for the exercise of the 
electoral franchise. It is difficult to imagine Pashas refraining from 
that manipulation of the ballot-box which is found a temptation far 
too great to be resisted by officials in Italy and elsewhere. It is 
difficult to imagine a vigorous and active Opposition canvassing the 
measures or the budgets of a Grand Vizier. Unfortunately we are 
too familiar with despotism working through corruption upon the 
machinery of a sham Constitutionalism, to have much faith in Ottoman 
Parliaments. We know what to think even of p/ébiscites, and the 
Ministers of the Sultan are certainly quite as clever as, and are not 
likely to be more scrupulous than, the masquerading statesmen of 
Victor Emmanuel. 
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It may, however, be reasonably anticipated that the Turkish Con- 
stitution will never have a full and fair trial. We may give Midhat 
Pasha and his colleagues all credit for honesty, and it is not necessary 
to suppose that the Constitution served its principal end in the minds 
of its framers when the cannon which announced its proclamation 
boomed so opportunely in the ears of the assembled diplomatists at 
the Conference. We may suppose that it is not a mere theatrical 
coup, intended moreover to suggest a few wholesome reflections to 
the Russian autocrat. Still, it is not at all unlikely that if the war 
is continued, and that if Turkey finds herself called on to cope with 
new and more formidable antagonists than before, she may find it 
expedient to suspend her newly-invented machinery of Government 
till a more opportune moment. The new-fangled Constitutions of 
the present century, which have been forced with so much of con- 
spicuous ill-success upon so many helpless countries, utterly unfit for 
them, have usually proved very expensive as well as very mischievous. 
We can hardly suppose that the “honourable members” who are to 
meet in Constantinople from all parts of the Turkish Empire will 
not take care, after the fashion of their Italian brethren, that they 
themselves are well paid for the time which they are to devote to 
the good of their country. The finances of Turkey are hardly likely to 
improve under the numberless just demands which are sure to be made 
on them, and the presence of a war which may threaten the very 
existence of the Ottoman domination in Europe will thus be aggravated 
beyond endurance. The decision as to peace or war will not rest 
with Turkey. Her friends in this country have, no doubt, reason for a 
certain amount of exultation at the comparatively bold line which she 
has taken in refusing to concede anything -which might wear the 
slightest appearance of a supersession of her sovereign authority in 
her own dominions. The Turks very soon found out that the European 
diplomatists were sent to Constantinople to advise, but not to threaten 
to propose humiliating measures without any power to enforce them. 
The accord of the Powers was pretty sure to melt away as soon as 
it became a question of using fleets and armies as means of persuasion. 
So the Turks have gained a very easy and obvious diplomatic victory, 
and it is probable that they quite understand the jealousies which hold 
back almost all the European Powers from consenting to the employ- 
ment of physical force. It is very likely also that they appreciate at 
its right value the withdrawal of the Ambassadors, as well as of the 
Plenipotentiaries specially sent to the Conference. All this does not 
mean war. But, nevertheless, war may be at the gates of Turkey much 
sooner than some of her friends expect. The question has to be 
decided at Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh. The condition of 
Turkey is singularly like that of Poland in the last century: the same 
three neighbouring giants are sitting in watch on the frontiers, and 
whenever they can agree among themselves the blow will be struck. 
Each of these three giants is afraid of the other two, and, moreover, the 
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family concerns of each at his own home are not in a very satisfactory 
condition. But it is not impossible that a scheme may be devised 
which shall enrich all at the expense of the goods of another, that 
other in this case being Turkey and not Poland. There are two points 
of difference between the two cases. Turkey is considerably stronger 
than Poland, and the lapse of a century has produced so remarkable a 
development of faithlessness to treaties and disregard of solemn obliga- 
tions on the part of great sovereigns and great empires, that it will be 
more difficult for Austria, Germany, and Russia to trust one another in 
our days than in the days of the partition of Poland. 

For ourselves—we speak as Catholics and as Englishmen,—the 
change which has come over the Eastern Question in the last few 
weeks is far from discouraging. ‘The country sees its way and is far 
more united now than two months ago. There is no longer any 
question of going to war in favour of Turkey. We have washed our 
hands of all responsibility in her fate, save that which must be common 
to ourselves with all Christian Powers. There are a few wild writers 
still who complain of the Government for what they call the “betrayal” 
of Turkey; but a second Crimean War is happily impossible. No 
Government in our time would ever wish to make a war unless it felt 
that it had the whole country, and not merely its own party, at its back. 
On the question of which we speak, both of the great parties are agreed. 
Again, we are not likely to have any great political disturbance at 
home, on account of what is called the failure of the Conference. 
Lord Salisbury has been supported generally by public opinion, and 
he will hardly find when he comes back that the confidence in him 
has been withdrawn. He was sent to attempt a very difficult task, 
and he has made the attempt well and honourably. No doubt, 
everything that does not succeed in its direct object is counted by that 
most difficult of employers, the British public, against the Adminis- 
tration. This is an unfairness of which both great parties have 
abundant experience. But it may be doubted whether public opinion 
will sanction any violent party use of the failure of the Conference. 
A hot-headed young gentleman once kicked his valet down stairs 
because a lady had refused him on account of the smallness of his 
fortune, and such conduct would not be much more reasonable than 
to lay the blame of the independent and recalcitrant attitude of Turkey 
on the shoulders of our Plenipotentiary. But, far more important as 
an advance towards the right solution of the Eastern Question is the 
revelation which has lately come over the mind of the public as to the 
aggressive weakness of Russia. Those who have been so ready to see 
nothing in the proposed amelioration of the condition of the Eastern 
Christians but an advance of the Muscovite Empire towards universal 
dominion, may now lay aside their fears. Those who have always 
wished to see that condition bettered and strengthened, not only on 
account of the intrinsic good of such an advance in civilization and 
liberty of one of the finest regions of Europe, but also on account of 
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the check which the Eastern Christian States may some day impose on 
the Czar, will very gladly welcome a fresh proof of the estimate which 
they have long ago formed of the elements of this problem. 

2. A few weeks will probably show whether or not we are to witness, 
within the next few years, a further step in that disintegration of 
English Protestantism which has already proceeded so far in our own 
generation. The attitude of the High Church party in the Establish- 
ment—at least of that active portion of it which finds its appropriate 
organ in the English Church Union—has become considerably more 
threatening than it has ever been within the memory of man, except, 
perhaps, immediately after the Gorham decision, when the leaders of 
that party, including Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble, pledged themselves 
solemnly to the principle that the “ English Church” would forfeit her 
Catholicity unless that decision was repudiated by her. Since that 
time the High Church party have been guilty of many evasions and 
tergiversations. They have often threatened what to ordinary mortals 
seemed like “secession,” and as often have remained quiet to digest 
their own words in peace. Such a fate is the natural fate of men 
who maintain high principles in a position which is essentially a 
position of compromise, and who feel, for all their big words, 
that it will never be safe for them to destroy that compromise. 
But they have of late, and by no means unreasonably, felt themselves 
stung to the quick by two acts of authority which they consider 
unfair. The first of these was the “Purchas Judgment,” in which 
certain practices and usages in the celebration of divine service 
were condemned, although, as it appears to ordinary eyes, they are more 
or less distinctly insisted upon in the rubrics of the Prayer Book. Not 
the Ritualists alone, but High Churchmen generally, consider that the 
judgment in question was openly and flagrantly unfair. In the second 
place, the Public Worship Regulation Act, which was imprudently 
designated by Mr. Disraeli as an Act which aimed at the “putting 
down ” of Ritualism, is also considered by High Churchmen as an Act 
aimed at them, or at least an Act which will be chiefly employed against 
them. The Act has now been in operation two or three years, and it 
cannot be said, as yet, to have effected much. But to a certain measure 
it has been put in execution, and, of course, against the Ritualists. 
High Churchmen in general sympathize with the advanced party, on 
account of the doctrines as to the Holy Eucharist which they hold 
in common. The prosecution of Mr. Tooth at Hatcham has brought 
the question between the Ritualists and the Law prominently 
before the world, but the cause of High Churchmen in general need 
not have been identified with that of Mr. Tooth. The practices for 
which he was condemned by Lord Penzance are not among those which 
have been forbidden by the Purchas Judgment, and nothing else. On 
the contrary, the judge seems to have foreborne from touching the 
question of those practices, the legality or illegality of which must soon 
be again decided upon by the highest Court in the kingdom, the 
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Privy Council representing or advising the Queen. As far, therefore, 
as the Purchas Judgment is concerned, that special grievance has not 
been driven home with any new force by the suspension of Mr. Tooth’s 
“celebrations,” or the incarceration of that gentleman for contempt of 
Court. But the English Church Union seems to have made up its mind 
against bearing any longer, not only with this or that decision on 
ritualistic doctrines or practices, but with the Royal Supremacy itself 
as acting through the Privy Council. Such we understand to be the 
meaning of the enthusiastic meeting which was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern in the middle of January. It is consistent with this, that the 
English Church Union has withdrawn from all share in the appeal on 
the Folkestone case, which is now re-opening the whole question of the 
Purchas judgment. It would appear, therefore, that whatever may be 
the decision of the Privy Council a few weeks hence, the High Church 
party do not intend to accept it. This, as we have said, is a very 
threatening position. The High Church party is placed in open 
rebellion, unless the practical exercise of the Royal Supremacy be 
given up. That Supremacy, historically speaking, as the Bishop of 
Lincoln has shown, is of the very essence of Anglicanism. It remains 
to be seen whether it will be surrendered at the demand of so large and 
important a body, both of laity and clergy, as is represented by the 
Church Union. That is, if all things went by logic, this would be what 
remains to be seen. But nowhere in the world at large, nor particularly 
in the Anglican Establishment, is it actually the case that all things go 
by logic. No ecclesiastical body anywhere contains more persons 
interested in the maintenance of the principle of compromise than that 
Establishment. No English politician who was not half mad would 
wish, as a matter of expediency, to drive the High Church party to 


desperation. 
Hi motus animorum atque hac certamina tanta, 


Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent— 
—we must not expect to see the Committee of Council, which is now 
the Supreme Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical causes, dissolved or 
modified. That can hardly be done without the consent of the House 
of Commons, and the House of Commons in ecclesiastical matters is 
singularly devoted to the preservation of the prerogative of the Crown. 
But we may expect to see some excellent or sufficient reasons found 
for the reversal of the Purchas Judgment, and the consequent toleration 
of Ritualism, at least in churches where the congregations are willing 
that it should be tolerated. These churches are almost universally 
those in which the experiment has been tried. The Ritualistic argu- 
ments for toleration are invincible, except on one supposition, which 
we shall name presently. There can be little fair doubt that the letter 
of the Common Prayer Book prescribes the use of vestments. If an Act 
of Parliament was passed to-morrow, in the same words with the 
rubric of the Prayer Book, every one would agree that the vestments 
were of obligation. The one supposition which is necessary to elude 
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the argument as applied to our day is the supposition that the “Church 
of England” is a living body, and has been a living body since the 
Prayer Book was compiled. In a living body, custom preserves, 
administers, and enforces written law, and, in such a body, universal 
custom sanctioned by authority also supersedes and overrides it. So 
true is this, that if it had been for generations the custom of Catholic 
priests not to observe certain rubrics of the Missal or Breviary, such 
rubrics would be considered obsolete, and their revival would not be 
tolerated. For in that case the living authority in the Church would 
have known of and practically enacted their violation. To revive 


obsolete rites is, in truth, to deny the perpetual life and continual © * 


authority of the body in which those rites have become obsolete. 
And, in the case before us, the denial extends still further. For the 
rites in question are considered by those who now revive them as 
embodying and symbolizing certain very important doctrines. These 
rites could not, therefore, have become so entirely obsolete as they 
were fifty years ago, and as they have practically been for centuries, 
unless those doctrines themselves had become obsolete also. The 
assertion of the Ritualists is a practical anathema hurled against genera- 
tion after generation of the so-called “ bishops” and “ priests,” in whose 
persons they consider the line of the Apostolical succession to have 
been handed on, and for whom alone they derive whatever claim they 
have to be considered priests. All that they are doing for the doctrine 
of the Real Presence, and again for the power of Absolution, is very 
like the “ adorning of the sepulchres ” of truths which their fathers have 
killed. 

But the Privy Council may well be expected to act on the principle 
that there has been no life “in the Church of England” for centuries, 
and that therefore the letter of the law may override the confessed 
custom of so many generations. In that case the Ritualists must be 
tolerated, at least, as we have said, where their congregations will 
allow it. In that case, too, the English Church Union will probably 
for the time pocket the affront of the existence of the Committee of 
Privy Council, and we shall hear no more for the present of the 
threatened disruption. Of course, matters may take another turn. 
The Privy Council may reaffirm the Purchas Judgment. Then the 
Ritualists must do what they ought, in all consistency, to have cone 
long since. That is, they must organize a Free Church of their own— 
a body which will certainly start, if it does start, with a great deal of 
vigour and enthusiasm, and may have an indirect influence, both in 
the preparation of hundreds of souls for the grace of conversion to 
Catholicism, and in the hastening of that final “disestablishment” of 
Anglicanism which may have so many various effects, evil as well as 
good, upon the religion of the nation at large. 
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SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, which, while 
separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view of the Altar; to 
the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at St. Francis 
Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as at Rugby ; 
to their MEDALS made to special design, in silver, bronze, brass, and tin; and to their 
MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 


J. I. and Co. are also Workers in the Medizval Style of Furniture and Articles for 
Domestic use. 


LITHOGRAPHED FIRST COMMUNION CARDS, 10s. per Hundred. 


LONDON AGENTS : 
BURNS AND OATES, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 
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